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BOOKS 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Fevithfual Pilgrim .ccccceceeceesenemnne 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 

BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of Negro Race)... 3.75 
by W. E. B. DuBois 






a I a aa i ccseasconscinten scenic 4.25 
by Carter G. Woodson 

iscsi sissies .. 3.00 
by Ira De A. Reid and Arthur Raper 

I INN Rg SIL I casita ciecesniestictnentrssnnnescttensooilolesnae a 3.29 

| See rere wm 3.90 

Ine UD GEIR OO asus Cstesenensentenimnegin .. 3.90 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 

NIRS UD Ns nesesceseiesieternernrinsernistiernsasnicioboeet ans) LO 

100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO.W snes cae 


by J. A. Rogers 
NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.10 


NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS... 1.10 
by Helen Adele Whiting 


THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO QW ccccscnscnnsnnnemmemsnes 2.15 
by Jane D. Shackelford 
a aires stacahienscenactiieaeiainlsicieaitoeninnincn eeepc 2.00 


by Margaret Walker 

BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR... 2.50 
by Benjamin Brawley 

MARIAN ANDERSON saci cepacia AO 
by Kosti Vehamen 

IT WAS NOT MY WORLD... 
by Dedrick Jenkins 

12 MILLION BLACK VOICES cecesesssnsnensneneseeetesee 3.00 
by Richard Wright 





by Donald Pierson 
AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS 2 cccccccmcneninnenenemnmnmen 4,50 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. Sooniccccscicntnnnnmnnenne seis 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION... -cccccwewsccnuesnesnee 15 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT... nceccccccme +15 


by Herbert A 

TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U. S. A.) OE 
by Charles S. Johnson 

A TIME FOR GREATNESS... 
by Herbert Agar 


sissies’ OD 


ANGEL MO AND HER SON ROLAND HAYES... ne BIS 
by MacKinley Helm 
Be I NN ssseisipnsanibninisnonisibcntineiscnsicreaanionia . 2.50 


Virginia Writers Project 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCENENT OF COLORED PEOPLE... 

by Robert L. Jack 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER (An American Biography).. 3.50 
by Rackham Holt 

THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860)... 4.00 
by John Franklin 

BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN... 3.00 


1,00 





| ey 
by Bertha Laurence Dunbar (Selected by Bertha Rodger) 

Ne te Oe iisicrnciccsashicessienncriininiiatslinecagetnanmaienanisasis RAO 
by Hildegard H. Swift 

INVISIBLE EMPIRE (History of the Ku Klux Klan).......... 
by Stanley F. Horn-. 

DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, SCIENTIST... . 2.50 
by Shirley Graham & George Lipscomb 

FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver.. 2.00 
by Raleigh H. Merritt 

EI RT I ciniienesieniepsnrcsnesesstnesinintnicc 2.75 
by Howard Fast 

DEEP RIVER (A Novel) saci cae oacaniaenapicidae a 
by Henrietta Buckmaster 

RENDEZVOUS WITH AMERICA (Poems)... ccmenecnnnnnnmnnmene 2.00 
by Melvin B. Tolson 

THE TWAIN SHALL MEET (Poemp)........................ 
by Irene West 

ee IN tecihseaeaentsaaieseniiinnecilanaitinnneaisinlti 
by Allison Davis & Burleigh Gardner 


siicanicieis ae 





ssi ahntiiccncanleons” ROR 


sleet seis ae 


ABOUT NEGROES 


SS Ge A cictintitinnininsinteniislinniecraniiniincasiniiinmmntinimesemaony eRe 
by Maurice Delafosse 

JIM CROW JOINS UP. iiss aia . 2.50 
by Ruth Danenhower Wilson 

DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER WW ccccescmmenenmmnn 200 
by Shirley Graham and George D. Lipscomb 

REIT Te eet a crciisscctctinimeserisincseiniemnnnsinctemtsensmnanne GOOD 
edited by Rayford W. Logan 

THE WINDS OF FEAR (A novel of the South of 1944)... 2.50 


I istics ieemecinrsinsininniimnninnensnmmniecntin GUO 
by Ralph Korngold 

THE BOOKS OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS..u000......ccccccseseeos . 3.50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 

WITHOUT BITTERNESS (Study of Africa and Postwar World)... 3.00 
by A. A. Nwafor Orizu 


GOD'S TROMBONES (Negro sermons in VerSC)...cccccvccccssceneeneseeneneen 2.50 
by James Weldon Johnson 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE............ 95 


edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 
SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERG................ 
by Margaret Halsey 


sennieriritoie 


HAITI OUR NEIGHBOR (A political plary)...ncccccccsssenssnnenmensnenunee 2.00 
by Henri Ch. Rosemond 
FATHER OF THE BLUES (An autobiography)... ccccccccmnnnmmmenn 3.00 


by W. C. Handy 


The Carnegie Studies 
AN DERICAL DLA... 750 
by Gunnar Myrdal 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO... 4.00 


by Otto Klineburg 
PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION QW .ccccccccnennsnenns woe 3,50 


by Charles S. Johnson 

THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST cccccccnenccneennevennmmnee 4.00 
by Melville J. Herskovits 

RR ee i riictrccrnecsnitinitreeninrec 
by Richard Sterner 


inaieisciiitaiaiitiannivs ae 


THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDG nn icnceccccsesccnsnseeesensesen w. 2.75 
by Edwin R. Embree 

EE 
by Lillian Smith 
edited by Alain Locke 


by James A. Porter 

ar A I a iiiscsitccerreessniceereemnniveniomneicvmeneeniers BNO 
by Harry Paxton Howard 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN..................... 2.50 
by James Weldon Johnson 


AMERICAN NEGROES (A Harndbook)........ccccccccomseccesneenennervesnrnerarnen . 1.00 
by Edwin R. Embree 

I ala ies nonsanemneiiiptottiadainnh - 3.25 
by Earl Conrad 


NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of pape mi Literature)...DeLuxe Ed. 4.50 

BROWN AMERICANS .......... ‘aisainiaeiiadaatpnitectaaneices ae 
by Edwin R. Embree 

RISING ABOVE COLOR... 
by Philip Henry Lotz 

ORGANIZED LABOR & THE NEGRO 0 cccccncnsnsemnmnmnannmn B90 
by Herbert R. Northrup Paper Ed. 1.50 

THE NEGRO HANDBOOK (1944) ncccccccsceeccesecnceneuerenrenenemmenmnene B00 
edited by Florence Murray 

CAPITALISM & SLAVERY. 


seceitnianee Mae 





ee 





by Eric Williams 

THE VIRGIN ISLANDS & THEIR PEOPLE ccccceccsccssscsnseeeseesee . 1.50 
by J. Antonio Jarvis 

BLACK GODS OF THE METROPOLIS...W0..ccccccoscscvoeennssnnemesnnsnee wwe 2.00 
by Arthur H. Fauset 

PLAY SONGS OF THE DEEP SOUTH xn.cnicncccenceccecescecsesnessesereeeee . 2.15 


by Altona Trent-Jones 
UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG ie cccccccncscninemmnennmmnboards 3.50 
edited by W. C. Handy 


For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. Orders Filled Promptly 


69 FIFTH AVENUE 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal School of Engineering 
Arts and Architecture 

Graduate School 


College of Pharmacy 
School of Music College of Dentistry 
School of Law 


School of Religion 
College of Medicine Summer School 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 
ATHLETICS — R. O. T. C. 


1945 


250 Teachers @ 4,196 Students 
11,810 Alumni e@ 26 Buildings 
Registration 


SPRING QUARTER-March 28, 1945 
SUMMER QUARTER-June 12, 1945—First Term 
July 17, 1945—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program is established at Howard 
University in Medicine 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 


















- Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 

Humanities 

















Music 











Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 













Social Studies 


* 


For further information address 
The Registrar, Nashville 8, Tenn. 




















College and 
School News 


At Dittarp UNIversity the social studies 
club presented a panel discussion on the 
“Labor Movement and the Negro Worker.” 
Speakers were Edward X. Dunn, business 
agent of the Boilermakers; Monroe T. Strin- 
ger, Jr., assistant representative of the Con- 
struction and General Laborers Union, Local 
No. 689; and Ernest J. Wright, organiza- 
tional representative of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Dr. George 
Snowden, associate professor of economics, 
was chairman. 

Principal speaker at the annual observance 
of National Negro History Week was Dr. 
Rufus E. Clement, president of Atlanta uni- 
versity. Other features of the celebration 
were a verse choir reading of Negro poetry 
under the direction of Randolph Edmonds, 
professor of drama; a talk on Louisiana his- 
tory by Charles B. Rousseve, author of The 
Negro in Loutsiana; and a play about Marie 
Leveau, famous New Orleans cult leader of 
the nineteenth century, written by John M. 
Ross, associate professor of drama who re- 
cently returned to Dillard after a ten-day trip 
to New York and Canada attending con- 
ferences connected with moving pictures and 
the drama. Dr. Benjamin Quarles, profes- 
sor of history, was in charge of the pro- 
gram. 

Miss Rita Miller, head of the division of 
nursing, was recently appointed to three im- 
portant committees of the National League 
of Nursing Education: curriculum, voca- 
tional guidance, and the joint committee for 
the integration of social and health aspects 
of nursing in the basic curriculum. The di- 
vision of nursing at Dillard is one of the 
four collegiate nursing schools in the coun- 
try for Negroes which give the B. S. de- 
gree in nursing. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY opened its second 
quarter with the largest number of new stu- 
dents in its history. The university also has 
opened a Veterans’ Counseling and Advisory 
Office under the direction of Carroll L. Mil- 
ler of the department of education. Mr. 
Miller recently returned from the College 
of the City of New York where he studied 
counseling of veterans under a program 
jointly sponsored by that institution and the 
Veterans Administration. 

According to the secretary of the uni- 
versity all matters affecting veterans who 
wish to study at Howard, including per- 
sonal problems, will be handled in this of- 
fice. More than one hundred veterans of 
World War II enrolled in the university in 
the second quarter in medicine, dentistry, 
law, engineering, pharmacy, the liberal arts, 
and the graduate school. More than one 
thousand graduates and former students of 

























A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 











GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The outstanding Negro Theological Seminary 
in America for the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


® 
COURSES OF STUDY 


1. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

2. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education, and open to women 
college graduates. 

3. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 


of Religious Education, and open to 


women who have had at least two years 
of college training, and who desire to be 
trained for Christian Service. 

4. The Department of Missions provides 
training for men and women for service 
in the Foreign Missionary Field. 

2 
For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 
Gammon Theological Seminary 
9 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


Tyler, Texas 1944 


Located in the heart of East Texas 
The Rose Garden of America 


A Four Year Co-Educational College 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 
in: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Home Economics Agriculture 


Music Theology 
Business Administration 


a 
‘For Information Write 
I. Jackson, President 
Mrs. M. B. Hunter, Registrar 










1944 


1866 
RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 

COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system. Liberal Art. 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education. 
Pre-Medical Home Economies. Music and Business. 

FACULTY—University trained. 

For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 
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85 WEST (18th St., New York City 
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STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-eighth Year 


A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation’s Capital. 


Education With A Sense of Direction 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De- 

gree in: 

Liberal Arts and Science 

Teacher Training Music 

Home Economics Religion 
Enroll now for second semester beginning 

January 30. 1945 

FOR INFORMATION, Write: 

RICHARD I. McKINNEY, President 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 
Exaltation of the Wisest and 
Best in Negro Life 


Administrative, Instructional, Personnel, 
Business, and Extra-Curricular Activities 
Determined by This Aim. 

A State and Federal Supported Institution. 
“A” Rated by Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Excellent 

Physical Plant. 
For General Information Write: 


THE REGISTRAR 


Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana 








Thorough Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evening Sessions—tndividual Instruction 
18 MONTH COURSES—Executive Secretarial 
12 MONTH COURSES—Senior Secretarial 
9-15 MONTH COURSES—Junior Executive For Men 
42 WEEK COURSES—Junior Secretarial 
9 MONTH COURSES—Stenography—Office Machines 
6 MONTH aime Stenography or Per- 
sonne! 

3 MONTH COURSES—Victory ‘‘for the war effort” 
Academic Preparation Included Whenever Necessary 
Free Placement Service for Graduate and Alert 
Students. Surplus of 350 unfilled positions last term. 
Supervised dormitory facilities available. 
Make reservations for new terms beginning 
April 2, June 25, and September 10-17 
Write The Registrar: 

627-29 South Broad Street, Telephone PEN 2935 
Philadelphia (47), Pennsylvania 
E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


Morgan State College 


Baltimore, Maryland 
‘co-educational) 
PURPOSE :— 


1. To prepare teachers for the seconaary schools. 

2. To prepare students for advanced work in profes- 

sional and graduate schools. 

3. To prepare students for homemaking. 

4. To make available a liberal arts curriculum. 
COURSES:—Maior fields of study available in English, 
French, Latin, education, music education, history and 
political science, sociology and economics, biology, 
chemistry, Mathematics, home economics, health and 
physical education. 

Other courses available in speech and dramatics, Ger- 
man, philosophy and ethics, commerce and physics. 
DEGREES:—The degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science is conferred upon the successful 
completion of 120 semester hours of work in pre- 
scribed courses of study. 

ADMISSION :—Graduates of standard and accredited 
high schools who have satisfactorily completed a mini- 
mum of 15 units of work are eligible for admission. 
INFORMATION:—For catalogue or detailed informa- 
tion write to the Registrar, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
~SORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations a: well as making Income Tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 





Howard are now in the armed forces. 


The opening address before the annual 
college president’s lecture series at NorTH 
CAROLINE COLLEGE was delivered by Dr. 
Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard. 
Other college heads scheduled to speak in 
the series are Dr. Charles Wesley, president 
of Wilberforce university; Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, president of Fort Valley State Teach- 
ers’ College; Dr. Charles Stewart, former 
president of Kittrell college; Dr. William 
S. Nelson, former president of Shaw and 
Dillard; and Dr. Rufus Clement, president 
of Atlanta university. 

Dr. Elbert Russell and Dr. Frank S. Hick- 
man, both of Duke university, have been re- 
cent speakers at college vesper services. 


Percy H. Baker, associate professor of 
biology at ViRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, was 
awarded his Ph. D. degree in zoology at the 
fall convocation of the University of Michi- 
gan. His thesis was in the field of genetics. 

Dr. Baker did his high school work in the 
laboratory high school of Virginia State-and 
his undergraduate and the first year of his 
graduate work at the University of: Pitts- 
burgh. While studying at Michigan, he was 
a member of Phi Sigma, the biological so- 
ciety, and the scientific society Sigma Xi 

Registration for the second semester, 
which began February 6, was so heavy that 
more than two hundred students were re- 
fused admission because of lack of dormi- 
tory space. 

Eleven seniors completed their work at 
the end of the first semester. Two of them 
are the ranking students of the 1944-45 
senior class: Miss Bernice Ola Wright of 
Covington, Virginia, and Miss Naomi Cor- 
nelia Long of New Rochelle, New York. 


The annual conference of the Citizens’ 
Committee was held at DrLAwarRE STATE 
COLLEGE in February. 

President Howard D. Gregg has asked the 
Delaware state legislature for an appropri- 
ation of one million dollars to meet addi- 
tional expenses of the college and to cover 
a ten-year building program. Addition of 
three new buildings, a dormitory, and sci- 
ence and agriculture buildings, constitutes 
part of the building program. 





Recent events at West VIRGINIA STATE 
COLLEGE have been the observance of Found- 
er’s Day by the Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority, 
the graduation exercises for the fall and win- 
ter semesters, the celebration of National 
George Washington Carver Week, and the 
conference for the purpose of recruiting 





The Crisis 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Marshall, Texas 


COEDUCATIONAL 


CLASS A — COLLEGE 
(Under Auspices of Methodist Church) 
Courses leading to A. B. & B. S. degrees 


in 
The Arts & Sciences—Home Economics 
Education —WMusic 

Summer School—1945 


(Two Sessions) 
June 11 ° August 17 
E. C. McLEOD, President 
For Information write: 


Registrar, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


Wilberforce University 3 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 














Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


“Our whole curriculum is community- 
centered” is the philosophy of this institu- 
tion, which is making an educational 
experiment that is being watched by 
educators of the whole country. This 
experiment provides a high degree of 
individual attention to the student's indi- 
vidual problems, a “bloc plan” of study 
instead of the usual concurrent program 
of varied subjects, and an extensive use 
of visual teaching aids. 


Lemoyne College 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





CLARK COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A coeducational college of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, granting the Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics degrees. 

A college with a completely new physi- 
cal plant, unusually comfortable and beau- 
tiful boarding facilities, and modern equip- 
ment for a high grade of academic work. 

For over seventy-five years Clark 
College has offered superior educational 
advantages to Negro Youth. 


James P. Brawley, President 
949444444444-444-4-4444444444444 





MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Schools of Medicine, Dentistry. Dental Hygiene and Narse Training 


For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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DOWNINGTOWN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Dowingtown, Pennsylvania 
A State-Aided Boarding School with 
Grades Eight To Twelve 
An Accredited High School Course 
Vocational Courses for Boys and Girls 
Health-Building and Character Training 
Activities 
For information write 


J. H. N. Waring, Jr., Prinripal 


Telephone, Downingtown 335 


Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Masters Degree 


School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Founded 1866 North Central Association 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City 
Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
Business Physical Education 
Administration 
Special Courses for Returning 
' Servicemen 
The School of Law 
The School of Journalism Jefferson City 
The Graduate School Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent years for the significant 
places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 








XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
of LOUISIANA 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


| College of Arts and Sciences, including: 
| College of Liberal Arts 
Department of Fine Arts 
Department of Music 
College of Sciences 
Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 
School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education 
College of Pharmacy 
School of Social Service 
Summer School 
For further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 
Washington Avenue and Pine Street 


New Orleans 18, Louisiana 









nurses for the United States war and pub- 
lic health services. 

The principal address on Founder’s Day 
was delivered by Mrs. Beulah T. Whitby 
of Detroit, Mich., a member of the faculty 
of Wayne university in that city. Judge 
Herschel H. Rose, of the State Supreme 
Court of Appeals of West Virginia, was 
the commencement speaker January 28. 
Twenty-one students were candidates for de- 
grees. 

Principal speakers on the George Washing- 
ton Carver program were Austin W. Cur- 
tis, Sr., head of the department of agricul- 
ture; Austin W. Curtis, Jr., assistant to Dr. 
Carver until the latter’s death; and A. C. 
Warrington, of the department of biology. 

The principal address on the nurse re- 
cruitment program was delivered by Miss 
Emily Hildegarde Hill of the Goldwater 
Memorial Hospital, Welfare Island, N. Y. 

An attractive exhibit composed of photo- 
graphs of medieval gothic cathedrals was on 
display at the college in January. The ex- 
hibit was loaned by the art department of 
the University of Pittsburgh and sponsored 
by the art department of the college. 

The American Red Cross course in water 
safety and life saving was offered by the 
college in January. Daniel Leonard, field 
representative of the Red Cross, and Mrs. 
Dorothy G. Wharton, instructor in swim- 
ming at the college, conducted the course. 


Dr. Mary L. Reddick, member of the 
biology department at MoreHousE COoLLEGE 
and an exchange teacher in biology at Spel- 
man, has been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
She is a member-in-course of Iota chapter, 
Radcliffe college, Mass., in recognition of her 
high scholarship while in residence at that 
college. A native of Atlanta, Dr. Reddick 
took her under-graduate work at Spelman 
and earned masters degrees at both Atlanta 
university and Radcliffe. Radcliffe awarded 
her a Ph. D. degree last June. 


Dr. Rayford W. Logan, chairman of the 
department of history at Howard, was a 
recent speaker at ATLANTA UNIverSITy. He 
discussed the mandate system and African 
colonies from the subject ‘Department 
Areas in the Post-War World.” 


At a dinner on January 19, attended by 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Two Year Curriculum leading to Master of 
Social Work Degree 


Graduate Professional Education in Social Work, 
With Special Courses Offering Preparation for the 
Problems Which Confront Social Workers in Negro 
Communities. 
Member of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. 

For further Information, write 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., Director, 
247 Henry Street, S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 





CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully aceredited member of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 

PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-3)............ B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate Grades 4-8)....... B.S: Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)...B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)...B.8. Degree 

Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 


For further information and catalog write for 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 









LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 
Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 
REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University. Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCrory ... . . President 





TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS "A" COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
e Agriculture @ Home Economics 
e@ Commercial Dietetics @ Physical Education 
@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 
Certificates and diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses .. . 
Aviation R. O. T. C. Athletics 

F. D. PATTERSON, President 

For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 














VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graduate 
School of Religion. Courses leading to 
Bachelor's degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences, religion, education, and religious 
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Seminary offering degree of B.D, 
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For information address the President or 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE 16, TENNESSEE 


High in foothills of Great Smokies 
“Where many enter to learn, 
and depcrt to serve” 


Winter Term begins—Jan. 3, 1945 
Spring Term begins—March 23, 1945 
o 
COURSES 
Art and Sciences, Homemaking, School of 
Music, E.S.M.W.T., Pre-Medical, Pre-Theo- 
logical and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training 
For Information write 
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DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 
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in 
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Agriculture Education 
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OVER 5,000 GRADUATES 
For Further Information, Write 
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VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
Petersburg, Virginia 


TRAIN FOR POST-WAR JOBS 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


CO-EDUCATION - MODERATE TUITION 
State Aided Vocational School 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 


Winter Term, February 1, 1945 
Summer School, June 18, 1945 


Register NOW 
& 
Write for Bulletin 


1926-30 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Blanche Williams Anderson, Principal 
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To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understgnding 
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three hundred prominent Raleigh citizens, 
SHaw University formally launched a drive 
for a quarter-million dollars with which to 
initiate its new development program. Funds 
from the first campaign will be used for a 
new administration building and a_ badly- 
needed dormitory. Former governor J. Mel- 
ville Broughton, a member of the trustee 
board, is honorary chairman of the state- 
wide campaign. 

Coach Lytle has announced that Shaw 
will resume competitive intercollegiate foot- 
ball next fall. 

Houser Miller, acting. head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy and advisor to the 
YMCA, was recently honored for his nine 
years’ service at the school. Coming to 
Shaw in 1934 as instructor in psychology, 
Mr. Miller has served as personnel advisor 
to students, director of the chapel and ves- 
per services, and at intervals as acting dean 
of men. He was recently appointed as- 
sistant dean of men at Hampton Institute. 


Lincorn University (Mo.) celebrated 
Founder’s Day January 14. The principal 
address was delivered by Chester A, Frank- 
lin, editor of the Kansas City Call. Lincoln 
university was established 79 years ago. 

Dr. W. W. Dowdy and Alan T. Busby de- 
livered the main addresses in celebration of 
George Washington Carver Week. Miss Sara 
Jane Spencer, assistant professor of his- 
tory, was chairman of the program. 

Sterling A. Brown, associate professor of 
English at Howard, was principal speaker 
on the Negro History Week program. 

An exhibit composed of oils, water colors, 
pastels, and charcoal drawings by artists 
of the St. Louis area was recently on dis- 
play at the university. The exhibit was 
loaned by John T. Clark, director of the 
St. Louis Urban League. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Ruth Jason, wife 
of W. B. Jason, dean of students and vice- 
president of the ae ak ace eaee were held in 


sales mereamattalieae °C INTO THE FUTURE” 
enroll at 
-HENRIETTA'S BEAUTY & BARBER 
COLLEGE 
“Pride of the South” 
1008 Texas Ave. Shreveport 6, La. 





The 


January. Mrs. Jason was born in Moberly, 


Mo., and was a former student of George 
R. Smith College and Lincoln. 


The DowNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL at 
Downington, Pa., sponsors an_ interesting 
monthly newspaper, the Downingtown Bul- 
letin. It is illustrated and printed on good 
stock. Each issue features news of im- 
portance to faculty and students. 


At the CHENEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Cheyney, Pa., the students get out an inter- 
esting and well-written paper called The 
Cheyney Record. It is illustrated. 


WILBERFORCE UNIveERSITY has established a 
scholarship fund for a white student to at- 






Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


UR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
eet have the ability to make an independent liv- 
ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 
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tend that school. This scholarship is part 
of the post-war program for interracial amity 
similar to the program sponsored by Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Antioch has 
a scholarship fund for Negro students. Miss 
Muriel Rahn, former star of “Carmen 
Jones,” contributed fifty dollars to the fund. 


HAmpToN INSTITUTE observed the seventy- 
seventh anniversary of its opening January 
28 when tribute was paid to the late Briga- 
dier General Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
who founded the school in 1868. Lester B. 
Granger, executive secretary of the National 
Urban League, was principal speaker. He is 
also a member of the Hampton board of 
trustees. 

Houser Miller, for the past nine years a 
member of the staff of Shaw university, 
has been appointed assistant dean of men. 

Twenty-five young men and women were 
candidates for degrees and diplomas at the 
midyear commencement exercises January 22. 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon and R. O’Hara Lanier, 
dean of the faculty at Hampton, delivered the 
main address. 

The January graduating class announced 
a gift of $40.00 to the college. This sum 
will be combined with the gift of the May 
graduates at the college. 

Recent speakers at the college have been 
Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, associate pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
Lilla Belle Pitts, associate professor of music 
education at Teachers College, Columbia uni- 
versity; and Roy Wilkins, acting secretary 
of the NAACP. 


Federal Council Churches 
Urges Racial Equality 


Calling upon the churches to furnish the 
leadership in eliminating racial discrimina- 
tion, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America declared in January in a 
special race relations message that colored 
service-men who have fought with their 
white comrades “will not accept in peace 
that which in war they opposed unto the 
death.” 

The war has shown up the falsity of 
American racial attitudes, the message de- 
clares; and acknowledges the “conspicuous 
failure of American Christians te bring their 
racial actions into line with their profes- 
sions.” Describing the racial situation as 
“tense,” the statement pointed out that Ne- 
groes are greatly concerned about jobs, about 
segregation in and out of the armed ser- 
vices, and about equality of treatment after 
the war. In conclusion the message out- 
lined twelve “musts” for Christians. 
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MERCEDES GILBERT 
GONE WOMAN THEATRE 


Returns to concert stage 


after a year in Broadway hit 


A Program of 


Music, Comedy and 
Drama 

Monologues 
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impersonations 


Recommended by presidents of outstanding 
colleges and universities, clubs and sororities. 


Place Bookings Now for Fall and 


Next Spring 


Terms most reasonable 


For further information address: 
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WANTED 
ADVERTISING CALENDAR SALESMEN 


Energetic, ambitious, and reliable persons to 
sell the largest line of Negro calendars and 
fans available including Lena Horne, Carver, 
Marian Anderson, Mulzac, Dorie Miller. 
Advertising Fans of all types. Key Rings, Mir- 
rors, Thermometers, Plastics. 


Apply 
COMMERCIAL AD INC. 


464 West 153rd Street, New York 31, N. Y. 





“THERE IS A FORTUNE IN YOUR FINGERS 
DEVELOP THEM” 


Beauty Culture can give you immediate, 
steady work — Good pay and unlimited 
opportunities. 


MILADY'S SCHOOL OF 
BEAUTY CULTURE 


offers a thorough and complete course in 
all branches. 


Write today for information 


3930 ENRIGHT AVE., ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 








Negro Mutual Insurance Co. 
Chartered in New York 


What was formerly the United Mutual 
Benefit Association now becomes a mutual 
life insurance company, with the issuance of 
a charter by the State of New York. The 
firm now operates under: the name of the 
United Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
first Negro owned and operated mutual in- 
surance company to be chartered under the 
stringent laws of the state of New York. 
Dr. Charles N. Ford is president of the 
company. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 


MILLIONS WILL TALK 
Read "STORIES FOR LITTLE TOTS" 
by Evangeline H. Merriweather 


Also Dr. Carver's favorite 


"A Little Child Shall Lead Them" 
Price: $1.00 for the two books 


Family Publishing Co., Inc., Box 217 


Terre Haute, Indiana 





Dean Dixon Wins IWO Lodge 
Negro History Award 


Dean Dixon, musician and conductor, was 
voted the award of a $150 War Bond offered 
by Lincoln Steffens Lodge No. 500, Interna- 
tional Workers Order, to a young Negro 
for outstanding contribution to American 
culture. Roi Ottley, writer, and Pearl 
Primus, dancer, received honorable mention, 
tying for second place. 

The committee of judges were Hon. A. C. 
Powell, Jr., member of Congress; Langston 
Hughes, poet; Eugene Gordon, journalist; 
Clarence Muse, screen actor; and Simon 
Schachter, president of Lodge 500. Dean 
Dixon was given recognition by the judges 
for his musicianship, and his-.intense efforts 
for serious music. 


Nursing School Holds 


Commencement 


On February 2 the Harlem Hospital 
School of Nursing held commencement ex- 
ercises in the Mother AME Zion church at 
140 West 137th Street. 
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NOTICE TO READERS 


The Crisis has been cooperating with the War 
Production Board in the conservation of paper as a 
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Editorials 


Georgia Poll Tax Goes 


ELDOM in one month has there been 

such good news from the race relations 
front: the state legislature of Georgia has 
repealed the poll tax as a pre-requisite for 
voting, and Alabama’s governor and state 
chairman of the Democratic party both have 
advised the state to abide by the U. S. 
supreme court decision in the white primary 
case and permit Negroes to register and vote 
as Democrats. 

One has to rub one’s eyes at these develop- 
ments. The sun, as the old preacher declared, 
do move. If the Negro can lay hold of the 
ballot in the Southland without any special 
racial restrictions being imterposed, he and 
the South can go a long way toward solving 
some of their problems. 


Georgia’s action on the poll tax leaves only 
seven states still employing that device for 
restricting the franchise. Virginia is struggling 
mightily to get rid of it, and the faces of the 
liberals in the Old Dominion state must be 
red at the realization that “deep” Georgia, 
far behind them in many ways, has beaten 
them to the punch. The tax remains in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Texas. 

The South will find that on the average 
Negroes as voters are no better and certainly 
no worse than ‘whites. Some of them will vote 
machine politics, just as do whites. Some will 
sell their votes for cash or favors, just as do 
whites. Some will vote for the good of the 
whole community and some for their own 
selfish interests. Eventually the Negro busi- 
ness man will vote as a business man rather 
than as a Negro, and the Negro worker and 
farmer are likely to vote that way rather than 
as Negroes. 

Eventually Negroes will seek to be elected 
to public office. If the North and West fur- 
nish any criteria, able men, as good as the 
average and better than some, will be chosen. 
No one will lose. Democracy will win. 

By his forthright statements on the poll tax 
Georgia’s Governor Ellis Arnall has taken the 
spotlight in the South and in the nation. Close 
behind him comes Alabama’s Governor 
Chauncey Sparks speaking against the white 
primary. For decades the white South has 
complained that the rest of the nation has 
meddled in its race question, that the South 
must solve its own problems. The trouble has 
been that the South has hitherto taken timid 
steps within an unbroken basic pattern. 





Georgia and Alabama have cracked that pat- 
tern in their lastest moves. It is not expected 
that the intrenched forces will give way at 
once, or that the men who speak now are 
ready to wreck the entire system. But a be- 
ginning has been made and progress is cer- 
tain to follow, progress not alone for the 
Negroes, but for the entire South. 


GOP Double-Cross 


UST as the fight for a permanent Fair 
J Employment Practice Committee got un- 
derway in Congress, the Republican party, 
through Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
delivered to Negro citizens the well-known 
double-cross. 

The Republican party promised this legis- 
lation in its party platform adopted last sum- 
mer in Chicago. The exact language in that 
document is: 

“We pledge the establishment by Federal 
legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission.” 

Senator Taft was chairman of the commit- 
tee which drew up and recommended the 
adoption of this platform. The Republican 
candidates all over the country, from Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey on down, campaigned 
on this platform and sought the support of 
Negro voters on this FEPC clause and other 
promises, 

But when Congress convened and moved 
toward enacting an FEPC bill, Senator Taft 
granted an interview to some of his constitu- 
ents from Ohio and others, and told them 
bluntly he did not consider that the Repub- 
licans had promised an FEPC bill with “teeth” 
in it. He made the astonishing statement that 
he had agreed to the reporting of a bill with 
“teeth” but had never intended to support it. 
He said he did not think an FEPC ought to 
have: compulsory or punitive powers, that 
such a body ought to investigate discrimina- 
tion in employment in various areas, devise 
ways in which such discrimination could best 
be combatted, and proceed with conference, 
conciliation, mediation and persuasion to try 
to get employers not to discriminate. 

In the course of the interview he is credited 
in press reports as having said the colored 
people “are getting ahead too fast” and are 
“pushing too hard.” 

Senator Taft’s record on questions affect- 
ing the Negro is by now well known. He has 
joined upon every occasion with the most 
reactionary southern congressmen and sen- 





ators in blocking, changing, or defeating leg- 
islation which would benefit Negroes. He did 
it in the Federal aid-to-education bill in 1943, 
dragging in the race and color question and 
setting up the bugaboo of mixed schools in 
the South. He did it in the Soldier vote fight, 
helping Rankin, Bilbo and others who fought 
the issue merely to keep the Negro soldier 
from getting a chance to vote. 

Now Taft comes forward, turning his back 
upon his actions of last summer, declaring, 
as would any clumsy novice, that he “didn’t 
understand the promise that way,” and intro- 
duces his own bill providing for investigatory 
powers only. The Taft bill is designed to 
kill any real FEPC measure. The hatchet is 
out and it is not in the hands of Bilbo, or 
George, or McKellar, or Bailey, or Maybank 
from the Deep South, but in the aristocratic 
fingers of the distinguished senator from 
Ohio. 

The Republican party cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for Taft’s actions. He is a 
leader in the party and in the Senate. The 
question of a fair chance at jobs after the 
war is a paramount one with Negroes, as 
with other groups. Anyone who acts to make 
it especially difficult for Negroes to get jobs, 
or who refrains from action that would help 
remove peculiar barriers to their employment 
cannot be considered as friendly. Until the 
Republicans disavow Senator Taft’s action, 
preferably by whole-hearted support of an 
FEPC bill with “teeth” in it, Negroes cannot 
do other than consider the Republicans un- 
friendly to their basic necessity of earning 
a living. 


Front Line Fighters 


ROM France, belatedly, come two stories 

of Negro combat troops. Some units of 
the 827th Tank Destroyer battalion came to 
the aid of the 315th Infantry, surrounded by 
Germans at Hatten. In the log of the 315th, 
the colonel wrote: “Some of those colored 
boys really were wonderful, swapping punch 
for punch with Tiger tanks.” Later he told 
how one Negro sergeant jockeyed his tank 
destroyer around and with three shots 
knocked out three Nazi tanks. Still another 
story told of the 969th Field Artillery at 
Bastogne, fighting off Germans until their 
ammunition gave out, then continuing with 
ammunition dropped by parachute from big 
U. S. planes. Given a chance, the colored 
troops do their share toward victory. 








OT one of the four freedoms can be 

established everywhere in the world 

so long as there is uncontrolled anti- 
social hate anywhere in the world. This 
would be a depressing prospect -were it not 
for the fact that—although antisocial hate 
will exist so long as men are human—men 
already have at hand the means of controlling 
the expression of such hatred, and can spare 
themselves much suffering if they will only 
put the controls into operation. 


Before man, hate was. Hate came into 
being when the first animal developed memo- 
ry to enable it to sustain anger, and human 
hate is simply animal hate in its most intri- 
cate form—an emotional and psychological 
compound of intense animosity. Instinctive 
xenophobia—fear of the unknown—is com- 
mon to man and many other animals. A gift 
of natural selection, its efficacy as a life-saver 
in a predatory world brought it down to us 
through eons of time. Thus the child’s first 
thought upon being confronted by a strange 
animal, human or otherwise, is “Will it bite?” 
If it does bite, then the child’s worst fears 
are confirmed and a complicated sequence of 
emotional and psychological reactions sets in 
which may culminate in hate. 


Primitive men no sooner became aware of 
their racial and cultural divergencies than 
they began to band together in tribes of their 
own kind. And _ individual xenophobias 
merged into group xenophobias. As such, 
they acquired the characteristics of mass psy- 
chology. The individual’s fear of strange 
tribesmen was re-enforced by the identical 
fears of all his fellow-tribesmen; and the 
trepidation which had begun as a protective 
instinct now took on the infallibility of a 
verity imputed by socially consistent sensa- 
tions. _ 


Physical Differences Divisive 


Man thereupon proceeded to erect an in- 
stitutional, legalistic, traditional, religious 
superstructure to proclaim the normalcy of 
his xenophobia. In all of this the high visi- 
bility of difference was what set in motion 
the suspicion-distrust-fear sequence, so that 
the intensity of intertribal hatred was usually 
proportionate to the degree of difference in 
physical appearance, language, and custom. 


As various tribes evolved from pacific sav- 
agery into predaceous barbarism, the rival 
chieftains were quick to realize that by beat- 
ing on war drums and otherwise stirring up 


Why Hate? 


By Stetson Kennedy 


There have been many articles 
and stories dealing with specific 
manifestations of race hatred, 
but this author seeks out the 
psychological origins of the 
phenomenon 


hatred with atrocity stories they stood a bet- 
ter chance of success in their forays of pil- 
lage and conquest. Consequently they and 
their partners in crime, the medicine men, in- 
voked both mundane and divine sanction for 
the law of the jungle—that might is right and 
to the victor belongs the spoils—as the only 
profitable code of intertribal conduct. The 
motto of barbarism (which we still have with 
us) has always been “Every man and tribe 
for itself, and the Devil take the hindmost.” 


Pressure for Unity 


In time, however, the societal pressure to- 
ward the integration of neighboring peoples 
began to get results. Too, the chieftains dis- 
covered that there was more profit to be 
made in trading with their neighbors than in 
destroying them. Consequently a new slogan 
entered into vogue: “Live and let live.” This 
new order was welcomed by the common 
man, who much preferred it to risking his life 
and limbs in battle. Those with a hyper-will- 
to-acquire discarded open warfare for more 
productive forms of exploitation. Of course 
whenever this machinery failed to bring sat- 
isfactory results (as at Munich), there has 
always been war as the ultimate mode of 
coercion. 


Only recently has mankind taken, or tried 
to take, the final step in his tedious approach 
to civilization under the banner of “Live and 
help live.” Although this principle has always 
been operative among congenial neighbors, it 
is something quite novel in international re- 
lations; as philosophers have pointed out, 
there has been no morality between nations. 
Any nation which adopts the civilized code of 
live and help live is of necessity on the road 
to becoming democratic—both economically 
and politically—and is therefore opposed to 
exploitation, imperialism, and fascism. 


There are many reasons why man is at long 
last prepared to take this step. In the past, 
his physical inability to produce the basic 
necessities of life in sufficient quantities for 
all has been a prime cause of international 
hate and war. Have-Nots have always been 


The Crisis” 


a threat to Haves, and understandably so. 
Now, however, technology has made possible 
plenty for all, and the mere prospect of free- | 
dom from want has done a great deal to allay 
selfish rivalry and bring mankind closer to- | 
gether than ever before. 


Moreover, man’s cumulative knowledge is 
at last bringing him to the realization that, 
from a purely selfish viewpoint if for no 
other reason, he must help others to live if — 
he himself wishes to live and enjoy freedom 
from fear of periodic depression and war. | 
He not only must not hate others, but he 
must also see to it that there is no cause for 
others to hate him. 


Cooperation Natural 


Although it is entirely natural for people 
to first make issues of their differences, it is | 
equally natural for them to resolve those dif- 
ferences and to work out ways of cooperation. | 
This means that race hatred can only be kept 
alive by forces foreign to the folk themselves. | 
The whole monstrous mass of racial animosi- 
ties, despite their instinctive and traditional ” 
background, are not bona fide folkways, but a} 
deadly virus that has been artificially cultivat- 
ed by the few who profit from the disunity 7 
of the many. Without forced feeding of these q 
asocial instincts, exploitation, imperialism, 
fascism, and war would be impossible. 


Professionally-made hate comes in two 
packages: one, bearing the label of national- 
ism, contains an inordinate spirit of animosity” 
toward other nationals, and is designed to 
prevent international democratic unity; the © 
other, bearing the label of racism, contains 
hatred against racial minorities within the 


nation, and is designed to prevent democratic 
national unity. 


All exploiters, oppressors, and aggressors 
have fostered such diversionary and divisive 
hatred in order that they might divide and 
rule and divide and conquer. Racism repre-~ 
sents the ultimate expression of this policy. ” 
The forces making for democratic unification 
of the peoples of the world have become so 
irresistible that the exploiters have resorted 
to the extremity of fascism in a desperate 
effort to prolong the inevitable. 


The War Against Fascism and for the 
Four Freedoms is an expression of the global 
determination to usher in the incipient era of 
the common man in which racial and national 
hatred will have no place—and the gates of 
repression shall not prevail against it. 
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WE 

Signal Corps hotos 
OUR BOYS IN FRANCE AND ITALY—/n the top picture Pvt. illie Beckham, Montotoc, Mississippi, has completed sighting this 155mm 
howitzer and he is waiting for Put. S. W. Huntley of Washingion, Arkansas, to pull the lanyard to fire it. This picture was taken in 
Luxembourg, a grand duchy east of Belgium. At lower left is Put. L. C. Byrd of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a cannoneer in an M-4 tank of 
a Motor Transport unit near Nancy, France. Center: S/Sgt. Joseph Ellis, New York City, a guard attached to the 15th Army Air Forces 
in Italy, carefully searches the bags and inspects the pass of this native before permitting him to pass through the area occupied by the air 
force. Right: Technician Fifth Grade Herbert L. Harris of Yonkers, N. Y., and his pet K-9, “Queenie,” brought Christmas cheer to the 

men of his Aviation Engineer unit when he arrived with gift parcels for the boys “over there.” 














HE most popular, the most successful 

lobsterman at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 

Massachusetts, is Bruce LeSeine. For 
many years now, especially during the pres- 
ent war, habitues of this fashionable resort 
have clamored in ever increasing numbers for 
Bruce’s two, three, and four pound crusta- 
ceans. 


Bruce keeps his lobster-car in the pictur- 
esque harbor off Beach street at Manchester. 
Here his catch of lobsters are kept under 
water awaiting either sale or transport. And 
because no points are needed for lobsters 
the market has expanded and sales increased. 
Lobsters are sold far beyond the confines 
of Manchester. So many are sold that the 
trade has now taken on some of the as- 
pects of big business. 


Hundreds of people throng about Bruce’s 
car night and day. Among them one even 
finds gourmets from Boston. Curiosity led 
mé to pry into the lobsterman’s profits and 
I questioned: “I suppose one can make at 
least five thousand a year?” “Before the 
war, perhaps yes; but now ten or twelve 
thousand would be a more likely profit,” 
Bruce answered adroitly. 


Much of lobsterman LeSeine’s success is 
due to his thrifty and capable wife, Mar- 
garet. She and her husband live in a com- 
fortable cottage across the street, facing the 
harbor, and she prepares or boils the lob- 
sters for those who do not wish them alive. 
Mrs. LeSeine is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, but neither 
her musical studies nor her devotion to mu- 
sic has prevented her from helping her hus- 
band sell thousands of lobsters during the 
season. 


She issalso a very good business manager, 
which partially explains the profits of “Bruce, 
the lobsterman,” as he is respectfully and 
familiarly known all along the New England 
coast from Gloucester to Cape Cod bay and 
Provincetown. 


What I wanted to know, however, was 
how LeSeine got into this exacting and ex- 
citing business of trapping lobsters. I wanted 
to know because Bruce is to my knowledge 
the only Negro in Manchester or anywhere 
else engaged in lobster catching in a big 
way. Bruce explained it this way: 


“Well, it’s like this. I always wanted to 
go into business for myself, but getting into 
the lobster business was largely a matter of 
» circumstances, About twelve years ago my 


Bruce Leseine: The Lobsterman 


By LeRoy Ferguson 


Catching lobsters has become 
a very successful vocation for 
this man 


boss was a railroad official and I had charge 
of his private car. He would always spend 
his summers here in Manchester on his es- 
tate, just across the harbor. I had always 
liked fishing and during my spare hours I’d 
go deep-sea fishing or lobstering. When I 
quit this job I settled down here and in- 
vested my savings in a necessary launch, 
trawl, lobster-pots, and traps. I also bought 
several pleasure boats for those of my pa- 
trons who liked to fish in and about the 
harbor of Manchester. This sort of life came 
natural to me, for I had seen much of deep- 
sea life in and around Port Royal, South 
Carolina, where my father had been a boat 
builder.” 


Lobster trapping is hard work. LeSeine is 
out tuning up his launch by five in the morn- 
ing. He gets his crates set for baiiung and 
then pushes out of the harbor at Manches- 


ter-by-the-Sea. to the shore line of Beverly 
and Pride’s crossing, and then out and around 
Misery Island to the lobster grounds. LeSeine 
now lets down his crates, marked with his 


well-known red and black blocks. This trip 
has to be made two and three times every 
day. 


If one wants to know more about lobsters, 
let him look up Bruce LeSeine, the Lobster- 
man. And if one is fortunate enough to 
spend his week-end as a guest of the Le- 
Seines in their charming apartment overlook- 
ing the harbor and bay, he will learn all about 
the mysteries of lobstering. He will find 
out where lobsters live along the rocky sea-- 
coast, how they foretell the weather, when 
they molt their shells, what sizes are legally 
marketable, and many more things about 
homarus americanus. 


One leaves this man’s apartment with the 
conviction that Bruce LeSeine the Lobster- 
man is not only a successful trapper of the 
delicious crustaceans, but also an authority on 
the American lobster. 
























































































































Bruce Leseine is shown in one of his launches gazing out to sea where his lobster-pots 


are anchored. 
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THE Courts AND Concress: During the 
past months the NAACP has been active 
in several cases involving civil rights and 
in opposing bills in Congress which are inimi- 
cal to Negro welfare. 


Our attorneys in February successfully 
blocked the attempt of Alabama to snatch 
Ralph Johnson back to that state from Penn- 
sylvania. Johnson fled to Pennsylvania in 
December, 1943, to escape a mob in Talladega 
county, Alabama. Alabama then sought to 
get him back under the Federal Fugitive 
Felon Act of 1934, an act passed primarily 
to close the channels of interstate commerce 
to racketeers and gangsters. This is prob- 
ably the first case of its kind where a south- 
ern state has sought the return of a Negro 
under this federal statute. 


If the removal order had been carried out, 
Johnson would have been sent to the juris- 
diction of the Federal court in Talladega 
county, Alabama. Once there, he would no 
doubt have been freed by the Federal court, 
which would have made him available to the 
state authorities. Successful execution of 
this trick would have meant Johnson’s arrest 
and trial in an Alabama state court. 


But in the midst of argument of Johnson’s 
case in Pittsburgh, Pa., February 9 in the 
United States District Court, the United States 
Attorney for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama suddenly announced withdrawal of 
charges. Technically he entered nolle prose- 
qui; that is, the plaintiff or prosecutor pro- 
ceeded no further in his action. The judge 
had continued the removal proceedings for 
two weeks pending receipt from the United 
States Attorney’s Office in Alabama of a cer- 
tified copy of the order to nolle prosse. 


NAACP BRANCH OFFICERS AND WORKERS—Left to right, W. E. James, president Tarpon Springs, Fla., branch; George J. Cooper, 
president Council Bluffs, Iowa, branch; Mrs. Beatrice Reed, administrative assistant Washington, D. C., branch; Dr. W. W. Yerby, 


Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


Johnson was defended by a battery of 
NAACP lawyers; the law firm of Smith and 
Smith of Greensburg, Pa., Homer Brown of 
the NAACP National Legal Committee, 
Thurgood Marshall Marshall, NAACP Spe- 
cial Counsel, and Robert L. Carter of the 
NAACP legal staff. 

The whole question of the use of the Fed- 
eral Fugitive Felon Act in a-case like this 
was referred to Attorney General Biddle and 
Victor Rotnem, chief of the Civil Rights Sec- 
tion, by special counsel Marshall. The case 
was studied and reviewed by the Civil Rights 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The Crisis has been cooperating 
with the War Production Board in 
the conservation of paper as a part 
of its aid toward the war effort. So 


in order not to exceed our quota we 


have reduced this issue of our maga- 


zine to 24 instead of our usual 32 


pages. 





Division and the matter was discussed with 
United States Attorney Smith for the North- 
ern District of Alabama. It was the conten- 
tion of Johnson’s attorneys and the NAACP 
that Congress enacted this statute to close 
the channels of interstate commerce to 
racketeers, gangsters, and kidnapers and not 
to assist the states in the extradition of citi- 
zens from one state to another. 

This is the second time Johson has won 
his freedom in the space of a year. Last 
April Talladega county authorities sought his 


extradition on a charge of attempting to kill 
his white landlord. The governor of Penn- 
sylvania had already signed the extradition 
papers when Johnson and his lawyers went 
into the Common Pleas Court and recited the 
story of what had actually happened to John- 
son in Alabama. Judge McWherier there- 
upon denied the extradition, stating that in his 
opinion Johnson would not get a fair trial 
in Alabama and might be lynched. 


The Association was also successful in se- 
curing the release of Pvt. Silas Askerneese 
from civilian authorities in Lillington coun- 
ty, N. C., to face a court martial before mili- 
tary authorities at Fort Bragg, N. C. Asker- 
neese was charged with “breaking and enter- 
ing with intent to steal.” Trial by North 
Carolina civil authorities might have resulted 
in a possible death sentence for the defend- 
ant, since he entered the home of a Mrs. 
Black while intoxicated. 


In the subsequent court-martial proceeding, 
Askerneese was sentenced to dishonorable 
discharge and confinement at hard labor for 
six months. Upon a review by the Judge 
Advocate General’s Office in Washington, 
the sentence was reduced to six months im- 
prisonment, There is, however, the possibil- 
ity that Askerneese, because of his previous 
good record, may be restored to full duty 
at the end of the period of imprisonment. 

On the congressional front the NAACP has 
renewed its fight for the passage of anti- 
lyching legislation and is supporting Bill HR. 
1698 introduced January 22 by Congressman 
D. Lane Powers (Rep., N. J.).- Of the five 
bills introduced during the first days of Jan- 
uary, the Association is backing the Powers’ 
measure. 

House Resolution 88, introduced by Repre- 


campaign chairman, St. Louis, Mo., branch; Carl A. Thomasson, president Grand Rapids, Mich., branch; and Mrs. Nellie Jackson 
Bonner, member of the executive board and co-chairman of the membership committee of the San Francisco, Calif., branch. 
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sentative Howard W. Smith, Democrat of 
Virginia, and which was favorably reported 
to the House January 18 by the Committee 
on Rules, is being opposed as inimical 
to the Negro. Resolution 88 would extend 
the life of this committee for anoiher two 
years. This committee is dangerous because 
like the old Dies Committee it spent most of 
its time assailing New Deal agencies and 
liberals in government. FEPC has been the 
chief target of the Smith Committee and 
during December, 1943, it ransacked FEPC 
files because the Boilermakers union com- 
plained the FEPC was fighting jim-crow 
unions. 

Opposition to the May-Bailey bill was 
voiced by the Association on four counts: 
that although the bill was supposed to have 
been aimed primarily at 4Fs in non-essential 
industries, at no time was an inventory taken 
to determine actually how many of these 
persons are not already in war work; that 
the Army and Navy are not making the most 
economical use of the men they now have in 
that thousands of Negro soldier and sailors 
are still being used as laborers and servants 
when they could be used to relieve combat 
troops suffering from battle fatigue; that 
many war plants today are discharging work- 
ers, while hundreds of others are continuing 
discriminatory hiring and upgrading prac- 
tices against Negroes; and that because of 
race and sex discrimination, the vast reser- 
voir of Negro womanpower is virtually un- 
touched as far as employment in war plants 
is concerned. 

Aside from the lack of necessity for this 
legislation, the NAACP expressed the belief 
that it violated the Thirteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution prohibiting involuntary servi- 
tude, since this bill would force persons to 
work for private employers. 

As a result of the many cases of assault on 
Negro servicemen and women on the part of 
civilians in southern communities, the 
NAACP is fighting to have a GI Assault bill 
to protect servicemen passed. This bill, HR. 
1528, was introduced January 16, and makes 
it a federal crime to assault or kill a soldier 
or sailor. Similar bills were introduced in 
Congress in 1943. 

Representative Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., 
from New York, has, at the request of the 
Association, introduced a bill (HR. 1925) 
drafted by the NAACP Legal Committee and 
the Washington Bureau to prohibit segrega- 
tion in interstate travel. 

Speedy passage of the federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill has also been urged by the Associa- 
tion, as well as prompt action now on FEPC 
legislation. 


Rep Cross Bioop Poticy UNCHANGED: Al- 
though it may be true, as reported by some 
correspondents overseas, that in actual prac- 
tice “Negro blood plasma” is not separated 
from that of whites, the American Red 
Cross is still following its declared policy of 
segregation and separate labeling. 

This policy was regretfully reiterated by 


Miss Ella Mae Vanderboget of the New 
York Chapter of the American Red Cross in 
a letter to the NAACP. 

Miss Vanderboget, chairman of the social 
and employment agencies division in the an- 
nual Red Cross drive scheduled for March, 
wrote the National Office asking that an of- 
fice chairman be appointed and that solicita- 
tions be made for the Red Cross Fund. 
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Sea Experience 


at sea" 


Captain CLIFTON LASTIC 
Negro Skipper in 
the Merchant Marine 


To every Mate, Engineer, 
Radio Officer, Able Bodied Sea- 
man, Cook-Baker and Messman is 
vitally needed on board ship. 5,000 
are needed this month to keep sup- 
plies moving. One day’s ship delay 
means death for some of our 
fighting men—and a longer war. 


Sign on! The opportunity for 
up-grading is better today than 
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In reply, Roy Wilkins, acting secretary, 
asked whether the Red Cross had changed its 
blood plasma policy. Miss Vanderboget 
wrote: “I am sorry the question of Blood 
Plasma has come up again. I hoped that the 
decision made in the War Department would 
be satisfactory to all of you concerned. 

“I can only repeat to you that the Red 
Cross must abide by the instructions given 


* 


“Every Negro... with 
belongs 


ever before in the history of Mer- 
chant Marine. A man can make 
years of progress in a few 
months. 


And Merchant Marine is the 
postwar job No. 1. The end of the 
war means the beginning of re- 
building abroad. It’s the best job 
a man can have to serve his coun- 
try—and himself! 


To sign up with the Merchant Marine, report to your 
nearest War Shipping Administration office, your mari- 
time union, U. S. Employment Service, or wire collect 
to Merchant Marine, Washington, D. C. 
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by the Government. We have created no 
policy and have had no say in the making 
of it.” 

PRESIDENT Hints PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 
May Nor Be Jim Crow: In a letter to the 
Association, President Roosevelt has hinted 
that peacetime military conscription may not 
be on a jim-crow segregated basis. The 
President makes no promises, no categorical 
statements, but writes that “final plans have 
not been crystallized.” This is because the 
Army is still studying the records of Negro 
troops in training and combat, and future 
utilization of the Negro “will depend upon an 
evaluation of this material.” Of course, the 
study is going to be “conducted in a fair 
manner and with due regard for all available 
facts.” 


Takes IssuE WitH HINES ON SEPARATE 
VETERANS Hospitats: A protest against the 
announced plan of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to construct separate hospital facilities 
for Negroes was voiced by Leslie S. Perry, 
of the Washington bureau, in a letter to 
Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, adminis- 
trator of the Veterans Administration. In 
registering concern over the attitude of the 
Veterans Administration, Perry pointed to 
Hine’s own testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House regarding ap- 
propriations for. 1945. “We are going to 
have,” ‘said Hines, “a problem undoubtedly of 
providing another Tuskegee hospital, or a 
solid colored hospital, probably more in the 
Mississippi-Alabama area. There are a large 
number of colored troops from that area. 
The Board is studying all of that now.” 


The Negro is wholly unrepresented in the 
policy-making and top-administrative brackets 
of the Veterans Administration. In the 588 
positions listed under Grade II classification 
it was found that none are filled by Negroes, 
despite the fact that the 1946 budget estimated 
at $227,675,000 contemplates increased per- 
sonnel in the designated jobs. 

Protest “BirTH OF NATION” SHOWING BY 
Museum oF Mopern Art: The Association 
demanded immediate withdrawal of the race- 
baiting film “Birth of a Nation” which was 
being shown during January by the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City. 


DousLte Cross 1N Tarr Move on FEPC? 
In a letter February 7 to Herbert E. Brown- 
ell, Jr., chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, it was charged that Negro voters 
had been given the well-known “double cross” 
by Republicans and Senator Taft’s refusal to 
support a bill for FEPC with teeth in it. The 
letter stated that not only did the GOP not 
intend to support an FEPC bill, but that it 
also intended to sabotage and defeat any leg- 
islation attacking the problem of discrimin- 
ation in employment. 

Making the NAACP’s stand clear on Sena- 
tor Taft’s move to betray GOP promises 
made at the national convention last sum- 
mer, Roy Wilkins, acting secretary, told 
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BIRTHDAY-CAKE COMMITTEE, YORK, PA., BRANCH—Left to right the committee members 

are Mrs. James G. Cooper, Mrs. Louise Robinson, Mrs. Ruth Johnson, Mrs, Frank A. Reed 

(wife of the branch president), cutting the cake, Miss Laura Burkett, Mrs. James Bridgett, 
and Mrs. Maude S. Nicholl, chairman of the committee. 


Brownell: “Our attitude is that until the Re- 
publican party chiefs and congressional lead- 
ers repudiate the stand of Senator Taft, the 
party itself, its candidates and its policies, 
national and local, must bear the responsi- 
bility for this about-face in the minds of 
millions of Negro voters.” 


In a letter also to Taft, pointing out the 
trick in the Senator’s recent maneuver to set 
up an investigating commission with no com- 
pulsory powers, the NAACP said: “You can- 
not help but realize this proposal of yours 
for a commission to investigate and find out 
whether there is discrimination and its ex- 
tent, is a move that deceives no one. What 
is needed is action to correct the discrimina- 
tory practices known to exist.” 


Branch News 


. 


CALIFORNIA: In a review of the highlights 
of its activities for 1944 the Los Angeles 
branch noted the following: organization of 
the Citizens Emergency committee, represent- 
ing a cross-section of the community, to deal 
with problems of newcomers to the commun- 
ity; aid in the securing of Negro operators 
by the Los Angeles Railway Company and 
the upgrading of Negro workers in the Los 
Angeles postoffice and the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff’s office; investigation of com- 
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(Date of publication February 23, 1945) 
THE ONLY BOOK ON THIS CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECT 


A RISING WIND 


By WALTER WHITE 
(Executive Secretary NAACP) 
This book is a firsthand report on race prejudice and the treatment of Negro soldiers 
in the European theatre. Facts versus fictions in the treatment of Negro soldiers in the 
U.S. Army. Based upon visits to European battlefronts and personal talks with front-line 
troops, this report is authentic and absorbing reading. 


Order your copy now from 
THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP, 69 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 3. N. Y. 


plaints of discrimination with corrective steps 
where possible; demands for investigation of 
conditions in the armed forces at Port Huen- 
eme, Fall Brook, Port Chicago and Terminal 
Island and the conditions surrounding the 
so-called mutiny of Negro seamen at Port 
Chicago; contribution of money and services 
to legal defense cases: $300 was given to the 
Robert Folkes Defense Committee and $500 
was donated to help fight the Boilermaker’s 
case; and cooperation of the legal committee 
in fighting residential restrictive covenants. 

The 1944 membership drive which ended 
July 31, 1944, was the most successful in the 
history of the branch, The $14,000 con- 
tributed represented more than 8,500 mem- 
bers. Since the close of the drive, hundreds 
of memberships have been received, many of 
them from men fighting overseas. 

Branch expansion has necessitated the em- 
ployment of a full-time field secretary, Miss 
Nita Blackwell. The branch office is now 
located at 4272 S. Central Ave. 

One of the recent significant achievements 
of the branch was abolishing the use of text- 
books which caricatured Negroes at Compton 
Junior College. And together with other local 
groups the branch fought for a fair coun- 
cilmanic redistricting in Los Angeles and se- 
cured the addition of sufficient Negro votes 
to make it possible to elect a Negro council- 
man in the 7th District. 

Seven 


branch delegates attended the 


NAACP regional conference held in San 
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Francisco November 24-25. The branch also 
publishes a quarterly bulletin, Activn, which 
it sends to all members. The 1945 program 
includes housing, postwar employment, edu- 
cational policies, legislation and race rela- 
tions, and state support for a FEPC bill in- 
troduced in the state legislature. 

District oF CotumMBiA: George E. C. 
Hayes, president of the Washington branch, 
has announced the employment of Mrs. Bea- 
trice Reed as administrative assistant in that 
office. Mrs. Reed is a resident of Washing- 
ton, having attended Cardoza high school 
and Howard university. She has a wide 
acquaintance with organizations in the field 
of interracial cooperation and has been ac- 
tive in the labor movement in Washington. 


A branch of the Association 
organized ' in 


FLORIDA : 
was _recen.ly Washington 
county, Florida. The branch has seventy- 
three members and meetings are held once 
every month, Officers are P. B. Thomas, 
president; James Wilson, vice-president; 
Hilton A. Turner, secretary; and M. Shef- 
field, treasurer. 

Intrnois: Mrs. Valdeenia Brown Gruner 
has been elected chairman of the legal re- 
dress and legislation committee of the Tri- 
City (Rock Island, Moline, East Moline) 
branch for the year 1945. She is an em- 
ployee of Rock Island Arsenal and recently 
she filed a petition of nomination as alder- 
man for the third ward on the Democratic 
ticket in Rock Island. This is the first time 
in the memory of veteran city officials that 
a woman or a Negro has sought nomina- 
tion as an alderman. 


Iowa: Officers of the Council Bluff 
branch were installed January 7 at the Tab- 
ernacle Baptist church. Rev. J. E. Blackmore, 
president of the Omaha branch and pastor 
of Hillside Presbyterian church, performed 
the installation ceremony. The installed of- 
ficers were George Cooper, president; Han- 
sel Lytle, vice-president; Mrs. Jeanne Banks, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Inez Willis, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Emma Turner, assistant secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Sylvia Brown, treasurer; as 
well as the following chairmen of commit- 
tees: Mrs. Manilla Copeland, membership; 
Mrs, Kathleen Mitchell, press and publicity ; 
Thomas J. Linton, legal redress; Jack Willis, 
labor and industry; Mrs. Thelmar Lytle, edu- 
cation; Mrs. Lula Douglas, program and en- 
tertainment; Mrs. Marybelle Cruse, youth 
council and junior work; and John Mills, 
political activities. 

Thirtieth anniversary banquet of the Des 
Moines branch was held at the St. Paul 
AME church January 18. The anniversary 
address was delivered by Atty. M. F. Fields, 
president of the Iowa State-Conference. A 
brief history of the branch was given by 
Atty. S. Joe Brown, founder of the branch. 
Officers of the branch are A. P. Trotter, 
president; Rev. C. Lopez McAllister, first 
vice-president; Miss Stella Scurlock, second 
vice-president ; Mrs. William Neal, secretary; 


BRANCH PRESIDENT 





Dr. D. G. Morris has been for twelve years 
president of the 15-year-old Bayonne, N. J., 
branch. 


and Mrs. Azalia Mitchell, treasurer. 

MaryLaAnpb: During the months of Decem- 
ber and January forty-four cases were han- 
dled by the Baltimore branch. Of these cases 
the following three are outstanding: Case of 
Trust R. Brown, 1618 Balmor street, and the 
City Service Commission. Mr. Brown filed 
application for city fireman with the City 
Service Commission and after a lapse of two 
weeks was asked to report to the secretary of 
the Board of Fire Commissioners, P. W. Wil- 
kinson. He reported to Mr. Wilkinson with 
his letter from the City Service Commission 
and was instructed by the secretary to write 
“others have been selected” on the letter. 
Mr. Brown received three additional calls 
but was instructed each time by Mr. Wilkin- 
son to write the same statement, “others have 
been selected.” 


Conferences were then arranged by the 
membership secretary with Mayor McKeldin 
and the Board of Fire Commissioners. Since 
the inference at each conference was that 
the time was not ripe, the branch has now 
entered suit against the city. 

In the case of Rayford L. Yarbrough, 223 
N. Spring Court, Mr. Yarbrough ‘informed 
the branch that twenty men had been demoted 
from the Erector department of the Hull di- 
vision of the Bethlehem Steel Company Ship- 
building. They had been loaned to the pipe 
fitting department but when they were to re- 
turn to the Erector department, they were 
informed that no work was now available 
and that they would have to go either to the 
bolter department or the Y-gang, the dirtiest 
and lowest paying job. Mrs. Kiah got in con- 
tact with Herman Cruze, foreman of the 
Hull division, who had demoted the men. 
He let her know that he was running his 
business. Unable to get the manager, Mrs. 
Kiah finally got his assistant Melvin G. Hodg- 
kinson, who promised that the men would 
be returned to their former jobs. This was 
later done. 
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The third case in which the branch played 
an active part is that involving the repeal 
of the forty-one-year-old Maryland jim-crow 
law. Governor O’Conor has already isssued 
a statement in favor of repeal (Morning Sun, 
February 5) in which he states “that it is in- 
consistent to keep on the statute books an an- 
tiquated law offensive to and unnecessarily 
restrictive upon the very group we are try- 
ing to help.” 

One hundred ninety-five memberships and 
$205 have been received from Sgt. Paul S. 
Williams, 986th QM Service Company. Sgt. 
Williams is a Baltimorean and a member of 
the Providence Baptist church. 

Mrs. Lillie M. Jackson, branch president, 
in January wrote a letter to Bishop Charles 
Wesley Flint, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Sharp Street Methodist church, pro- 
testing against the shocking action of the 
Sibley hospital in refusing admittance to an 
18-year-old unwed mother who was forced 
to give birth to her child on the sidewalk 
in sub-zero weather. She was denied admit- 
tance because of her color. Sibley hospital 
is supported by the Methodist church. 


MicHIGAN: Report of the executive sec- 
retary of the Detroit branch list achieve- 
ments of that branch from December 12 to 
January 8. The branch was active in the 
fields of housing, interracial hospitals, FEPC, 
education, and youth activities. Goals for 
1945 include passage of FEPC legislation 
in the state; erection of a mental hospital 
for Wayne county; enaction of anti-discrimi- 
nation clause in insurance laws to safeguard 
Negro motorists who desire to secure liability 
insurance in compliance wiih the Michigan 
Financial Liability Law; nurse training; ad- 
mittance of doctors and patients regardless 
of race or color and practice of non-dis- 
crimination in all hospitals, public or private; 
a comprehensive appraisal of Detroit’s inter- 
cultural education program, and a review and 
analysis of proposed public school buildings, 
taking into account neighborhood changes 
and inequalities now existent; an ordinance 
or law prohibiting discrimination in public 
housing in Detroit; closer cooperation with 
organized labor and refusal to accept spe- 
cial privilege in seniority provisions—empha- 
sis to be placed on program for full em- 
ployment; full speed ahead on programs for 
health and social security such as proposed 
in the Wagner-Dingell bill; and legislation 
to protect installment buyers. 

New president of the Grand Rapids 
branch is Carl A. Thomasson. This is the 
second time he has served the branch as 
president and in his inaugural speech he out- 
lined a long-term branch program. The 
branch voted to contribute $100.00 to the 
Wendell Willkie Memorial Fund. 

Rev. H. C. Toliver of the True Light 
Baptist church, Grand Rapids, began an all- 
Negro newsreel show with a prayer for 
double victory at home and abroad. This 
all-Negro picture featured the 92nd Di- 
vision in Italy. 
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New Jersey: Miss Clara Smith of the 
Paterson branch set another precedent when 
she spoke at the New Benjamin Franklin 
high school, East River Drive, New York 
City, for the Coordinating Council. Other 
speakers on the program with Miss Smith 
were Dr. Frederick M. Thrasher and Dr. 
Covello, of the 
Smith is president of the 
division of the Negro Voter’s League and 
is actively interested in the work of the 
NAACP and FEPC. 


Leonard 
Miss 


principal school. 


women’s 


On February 11 the educational commit- 
tee of the Camden branch sponsored a Negro 
history program at the St, Augustine Parish 
House, 9th and Sycamore streets. 
on the program were the 


Numbers 
“Star Spangled 
Banner,” invocation by Rey. A, Ellison, chap- 
plain of the branch, “Lift Every Voice and 
Sing,’ “The Negro in the Field of Relig- 
ion” by Rev. J. W. Johnson, Jr., art by Miss 
Laura Brown, featuring Sam Brown, out- 
standing artist of Philadelphia, “The Negro 
and Music” by Mrs. Gordon Morrell, music 
supervisor in the Camden _ elementary 
schools; schools, featuring Mrs. John How- 
ard, composer and soloist; poetry by Miss 
Francena Potter, librarian of Whittier school ; 
“Go Down Moses” by Langston Hughes, re- 
cited by Miss Miriam Hicks; business by 


Mrs. Mae S. Moore and Miss Lillian Goings; 
Negro in the field’ of law by Atty. Robert 
Burk Johnson; education by Miss Maisie 
Hall, teacher at Powell school, Camden; 
Negro fraternal organizations by Miss Elmira 
Howard, basileus Eta chapter, Phi Delta 
Kappa sorority; solo by Miss Flossie Quil- 
len; Negro youth by George Lawrence, presi- 
dent Camden youth council, and Dr. Ulysses 
S. Wiggins, president Camden branch. 


OKLAHOMA: In February the Seminole 
branch held a memorial mass meeting hon- 
oring the life and work of Wendell L. Will- 
kie. Branch president L. W. Frances spoke 
on the purpose of the meeting, the life of 


Willkie, and the work of the NAACP. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The Philadelphia branch 
held its second membership meeting of the 
year February 6 at the Southwest-Belmont 
branch of the YMCA. Committee chairmen 
were announced and new members appointed 
to serve for the year. 

The following persons were approved for 
membership on the branch labor committee 
at the first meeting of the board; William 
Hartsfield, president of the Employment 
Agencies Association; Harold Labros, re- 
search director of the Upholsterers Union 
(AFL); Maxwell 


Windham, vice-p-esident 


Transport Workers Union - (CIO); ‘and 
Jimmy Jones, organizer for the Steelworkers 
Union (CIO), chairman. 

Taking cognizance of the increasing dif- 
ficulty colored Americans face in their at- 
tempt to secure decent and adequate housing, 
the Philadelphia branch has gone on record 
as encouraging the purchase of homes by all 
families whose circumstances permit them 
to do so. At the next meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board a committee on housing will 
be appointed, and among its duties will be 
the task of conducting an educational pro- 
gram for prospective home buyers. 

The branch went on record as opposing 
conscription for military service during 
peacetime because of the policy of segre- 
gation. in all branches of the armed services. 
This stand was taken by the branch in con- 
formity with the policy recently taken by 
the National Board of Directors. 

Mrs. Benjamin M. James, 340 Monroe 
Street, is paying on a life membership in 
the NAACP. Among others in Philadelphia 
who are paying on life memberships are 
Henry Carter Patterson, director of the War 
Relocation Authority in this city; Henry 
Armstrong, boxer; and the Pyramid Club. 


VIRGINIA : 
president of the 


S. F. Coppage has been elected 
Norfolk branch. P. B. 


REGISTER AND VOTE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW HAVEN BRANCH—“Register and vote” is the slogan adopted by this committee of 


the New Haven, Conn., branch. Committee members seated are (left to right) Violet Russell, Mrs. Baker, and Agnes Healey. 


Standing, 


left to right, are Charles Hubbard, Clarence Carter, Ernest Saunders, and Robert Phillips. 
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Young, Sr., was named chairman of the Past 
President’s Council and Lem Graves chair- 
man of the new committee on war veterans. 
Other branch officers are Mrs. Maria W. 
Jackson, first vice-president; Miss T. Ione 
Diggs, second vice-president; Miss Virginia 
L. Davidson, secretary; Mrs. Ola Sawyer, as- 
sistant secretary; and J. B. Williams, treas- 
urer. Two life memberships of $500 each 
were taken out by the branch recently, one 
by the Journal and Guide and the other by 
the Longshoremen’s Association. 


Dr. W. C. Somerville spoke to the Frank- 
lin branch in January on some of the civic 
needs of Franklin and gave suggestions for 
meeting them. Rev. J. A. Davis is presi- 
dent of the branch. 


West VircintA: On Race Relations Sun- 
day the Monongalia County branch, Mor- 
gantown, secured speakers and arranged for 
the exchange of minisiers in various Negro 
and white pulpits in the city. Among the 
Negro speakers who appeared in white pul- 
pits were President John W. Davis, of West 
Virginia State College, and three of his 
professors; Richard McKinney, president of 
Storer College; and Carl Lce, a Chinese now 
living in Buckhannon, W. Va. 

The branch also announces an essay con- 
test on the life of George Washington Car- 
ver being conducted among the high-school 
students in the county. The prizes offered 
are $25 first prize, $15 second, and $10 
third. 





Book Reviews 





JUDGMENT CONTRADICTORY 


We Who Would Die. By Binga Dis- 
mond. New York: Wendell Mal- 
liet and Company, 1943. $2.00. 


Binga Dismond’s We Who Would Die, 
his first publication, contains about forty 
poems indicative of a variety of interests. 
Clearly the author has touched life at many 
points in such a way as to know it pretty 
thoroughly from ‘crudeness to sophistication. 
Clearly, too, he has a keen awareness of the 
types of people he has seen and known and 
of their reactions to the economic, social, 
and cultural situations they have faced. His 
education, his travel, his varied experience 
give point to what he writes as a Negro 
caught up in the conflicting American and 
world-wide human relations, especially as 
these involve interracial and intercultural 
contacts and their resultant attitudes. Yet 
after several readings one closes this little 
volume with decidedly contradictory judg- 
ments. 


As Dr. Arthur P. Davis says in his fore- 


word there is no escaping the message of 
some of the poems. “The Black Falcon”, 


“The Mixed Brigade”, and “Their Blood 
Must Mingle with the Rest” protest that sort 





of American discrimination which compels 
the Negro to fight for the right to full and 
equal participation in the present war. The 
contemptuous regard for the black officer- 
pilot in his segregated unit, the refusal to 
allow life-long pals to fight side by side now 
as they have always voluntarily done, the 
segregation of the blood-bank are pointed 
up in these three poems with an admirably 
controlled militancy. The same mastery of 
idea appears in “Black Editorial”, “From 
Every Grave”, and “Heading up the River”, 
the last of which captures the strong thump- 
ing rhythm of the militant spiritual. Two 
poems, “To the Men of the Soviet Army” 
and “Fellow Traveler” illustrate the broader 
world-view stripped of demagogic partisan- 
ship. 

A few other poems will serve to show Dis- 
mond’s more varied interests. “West Indian 
Elegy” and “How Is Y’All” are pen pictures 
in dialect, “Recipe” is a gourmet’s pot- 
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pourri, while “The Doctor’s Secretary”, “Re- 
lay”, “Haitian Vignettes”, “On a Cabin 
Cruiser”, and “Memories”, among others, re- 
flect the author’s experience in professional, 
athletic, travel, and more personal relations, 
Few poems of this group have a strong ap- 
peal ideationally or otherwise. “West In- 
dian Elegy” is a little gem, far better in 
construction and poetic appeal than “How 
Is Y’All”. “The Doctor’s Secretary” and 
the two other poems associated with the au- 
thor’s profession are something new in verse, 
but they fall just far enough short in graphic 
picturization to make one wish that Dr. Dis- 
mond had done a good prose tale involving 
the doctor, the secretary, and the student 
nurse. “Relay” promises well but fails in 
the end. In general it may be said that of 
the poems expressing love and friendship 
“On a Cabin Cruiser” and “This Thing 1 
Know” are Dismond’s best. These come 
closer to poetic fervor than do the others. 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their 
home towns. THE CRISIS maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 
involving color discrimination, segregation or. denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 


Clarence A. Jones 
129 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: VAndyne 1764 


Marshall Denton, Jr. 
3429 S. Central Ave. 
Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 5544 


H. Leonard Richardson 
4066 South Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: Adams 7774 


DELAWARE 


Louis L. Redding 
1002 French St., Wilmington 30 
Telephone: 3-1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Isaiah Lisemby 
1609 First St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 7343 


ILLINOIS 


Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Cal-4968-9 


INDIANA 


William Henry Huff 
East Chicago (Direct mail ‘to 
520 East 35th St., Chicago 16) 

Telephone: OAkland 6749 


MICHIGAN 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 


NEW JERSEY 
J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 
Telephone: MA 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
128 Market St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MA 3-1779 


NEW YORE 


William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 
William T. Garvin 


217 W. 125th St., New York 27, N. Y¥ 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


OHIO 
Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MAin 1320 
Chester K. Gillespie 


416 Hickox Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


OKLAHOMA 


Cecil E. Robertson 
11442 Court St., Muskogee 
Telephone: 836 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Raymond Pace Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Sadie T. Mossell Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 
Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 
Fitzhugh Lee Styles 


2200 West Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Stevenson 6182 
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It will be noted that the two poems just 
named come closer to the exoticism (though 
realistically portrayed) of “Haitian Vig- 
nettes” and to the sophistication of “Mar- 
gurite”, “A Translation from the French of 
Catulle Mendes”, and “The Insatiate”. Here 
Dismond seems to have struck his real vein, 
though this is not especially rich. In the 
first two of these poems Dismond says much 
more by suggestion than by actual state- 
ment. In the third he achieves a concrete- 
ness of language, and hence of suggestive 
picturization, seldom found in the other 
poems. Besides, there is here a profundity 
of truth divorced from direct didacticism but 
associated with universal behavior which 
every poet would do well to keep in mind. 

From what has been said it should be 
clear that little complaint is made of Dis- 
mond as to strength or variety of ideas. 
The generous concessions of Countee Cul- 
len as to “technical earnestness” of the 
poems, as well as the author’s disarming 
prefatory note, make it difficult to pass harsh 
judgment on this first volume. It must be 
said nevertheless that far too much of this 
book is pure prosody. Generally speaking, 
it has a technical correctness not often met 
with in the later poets, a correctness such 
as one finds in the Victorian poets, as Cullen 
has well said. Because of this many of 
the poems have a sing-song lilt that seems 
foreign to the spirit of the author. Refer- 
ence to those poems (already noted) in which 
he frees himself from artificial restraints 
of verse form suggests that he might have 
done better in impressionistic verse. Yet 
the diction is so frequently trite and abstract 
that only a handful of the pieces are satis- 
fying as poetry. The prose piece “Haitian 
Drums” suggests that after all prose is prob- 
ably Dismond’s proper medium. 

ARTHUR E, BurKE 


WALTER WHITE REPORTS 


A Rising Wind. By Walter White. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
New York. 155 pp. $2.00. 


Walter White’s report on the color line 
policy in the army overseas in Europe and 
its effect on Negroes in the army, on the 
British people, on Negroes in America, and 
on the fate of democracy, is the result of 
fifteen weeks spent abroad beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, as an accredited war correspond- 
ent for the New York Post. 

In view of the fact that the race question 
in the army is regarded as a most delicate 
one, not to be discussed forthrightly, the 
revelations and direct criticisms which the 
author managed to get approved by Washing- 
ton censors is surprising. 

Here is told the story of the treatment of 
the Negro soldier in Europe. His complaints 
are set forth, sometimes plainly, sometimes 
through between-lines writing. General Eisen- 
hower’s orders on treatment of Negro 
soldiers are quoted, but these often are inter- 


preted freely by subordinate commanding 
officers. 

Walter White ranged from England to 
North Africa, through storied Algiers and 
Casablanca to Cairo and Italy. He tells from 
first-hand observation of the spreading by 
American whites of USA prejudice against 
Negroes in all these places, of how the British 
people resisted and resented American_ jim 
crow, of how Italians used it in some places, 
disregarded it elsewhere. 

Every chapter is straight-forward Walter 
White reporting, a well-turned job by a man 
who has spent twenty-seven years personally 
investigating and reporting on the race ques- 
tion. He has put together an extremely 
readable and informative book that deals not 
only with how the Negro feels about this 
war against Hitlerism, but how white sol- 
diers, of high and low rank, feel about the 
color line. 

Both white and Negro readers will enjoy 
the chapter on the late Félix Eboué, gover- 
nor general of French Equatorial Africa, the 
one Frenchman of power and influence out- 
side France who held out against Vichy. 
Eboué, White makes clear, probably saved the 
French Empire and may have saved the war 
for the Allies, since with his collaboration 
Hitler might easily have won all Africa, 
jumped off Dakar for South America and 
brought the war to America’s doorstep. Nazi 
submarines, operating off the West African 
coast, could have played havoc with our ship- 
ping routes, cut British off from the East, 
etc. The man who blocked all that was 
Eboué. White was fortunate enough to catch 
Eboué at Cairo for a long interview just two 
months before he died. In many ways this 
chapter is worth the price of the whole book. 

“A wind is rising throughout the world of 
free men everywhere, and they will not be 
kept in bondage.” This sentence from a 
speech by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
September, 1941, gives the book its title. The 
author warns that the doctrine of racial su- 
periority may lead to a third world war, and 
declares “a wind is rising—a wind of de- 


termination by the have-nots of the world_ 


to share the benefits of freedom and pros- 
perity which the haves of the earth have 
tried to keep exclusively for themselves.” 
Thousands of books will be written on 
World War II, but on the all-important item 
of the color line, this one is a “must.” 
—Roy WILKINS. 


DRINKING 
IT CAN BE DONE 


CM 

HH) Thousands have 
Ys learned from me how 

i/broke the whiskey spell. If alco- 

hol_is rotting your Home, Health 

and Happiness, let me tell you the 

way to end the curse of Drink. Get 

the answer to your problem, write 

~ NEWTON, Dept. 
P.O Box 861, Hollywood, California 
















THE DICTATOR 
and 
THE DEVIL 


By SEVERANCE JOHNSON 
® 


Did Moloch, youth-devouring 
god of antiquity, take possession 
‘of the Madman of Berchtesga- 
den? 


This question may best be an- 
swered by reading “The Dictator 
and the Devil,” an epic poem of 
fifteen cantos, which tells how the 
spirit of Hitler voyaged through 
space to the planet Pluto for aid 
to conquer the world, how he met 
Hate, Lies, Greed, Lust, Drink; 
also Mephistopheles, Chancellor 
of Infernal University, and Mo- 
loch, Hell's Minister of War. 


Finally the wraith of the Fueh- 
rer met Satan and tried to cheat 
him. Lucifer punished Hitler 
promptly and sent Moloch to 
earth to enter the body of the 
Nazi chief and wage his wars with 
even more fury and fiendishness. 


The book prophecies that wars 
will continue until “unto the God 
of Truth and Right the world 
gives heed, surmounting self and 
race and cult and creed.” 


It exposes false leaders and ad- 
visers of various kinds, as for 
example religious quacks and as- 
trologers. 


Acclaimed by leading clergy: 
men and critics as one of the 
great poems of the time. 


Voluminous Notes, Illustrated, 
342 pages, $3.00 





At leading bookstores or 
direct from publisher 


ECNAREVES PRESS 


2 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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DIXIE SANS MAGNOLIAS 


Deep River. By Henrietta Buckmas- 
ter. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1944. 481 pp. 
$3.00. 


During the time prior to the civil War 
when the nation struggled for and against 
slavery, there were many men in the heart 
of the South who fought for freedom. They 
came down from the mountain country of 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, North Carolina 
and Kentucky with hatred in their hearts for 
human bondage. They believed in labor, but 
only in labor of the free. 

Deep River, by Henrietta Buckmaster, is 
the story of one such man, Simon Bliss, who 
had learned a hatred of slavery as he learned 
to walk in his Georgia hill home. In him, 
the author has drawn a composite picture of 
the hardships such men endured and the stub- 
borness which they maintained in the bitter 
struggle against the slaveholders. 

Bliss emerges as a vital character from 
the pages of the novel. Since he is the 
counterpart of men who really lived, his ac- 
tions and his words take on the deeper mean- 
ing of truth. 

As the husband of a “valley girl” who had 
been bred in slave-holding country, Simon’s 
task was doubly hard. He not only fought 
the injustice of slavery but at the same time 
taught his wife to hate the system into which 
she had been born. He had to teach her 
“silence and stealth and watching and wait- 
ing, when every pulse in [her] body was 
crying out for a free voice and free ways.” 

As a representative, chosen by his people 
to go down into Millidgeville in the valley, 
Simon learned to fight within the Legisla- 
ture for the things in which he believed. 

Through this section of the novel, Miss 
Buckmaster has many men pass who really 
lived—Bigelow, Rufus Hare; Redpath, Good- 
loe, Ross—battling one another in a war of 
ideas which led to the Civil War. The inti- 
mate pictures here of the conduct of the 
Legislature, the fist fights and the bludgeon- 
ings which erupted when words failed to 
carry enough conviction, all serve to make 
the book vividly alive. One can easily im- 
agine a Bilbo and a Will Rogers, Jr., slug- 
ging away at each other within those same 
scenes. 


Deep River emerges under the hands of 
the author into running commentary on this 
period in our history. There is a clever 
intermixture of the facts (which form the 
background on which the characters move) 
and the fancy (which serves to make a well 
documented novel wholly readable). Minor 
characters, such as many of the “hillbillies” 
in the work, stick in the memory because 
of their closeness to life and the little idio- 
syncracies which make them really human to 
the reader. 

Miss Buckmaster has done a fine job in 
bringing to light the story"of the men who 


fought slavery in the South. They were a 


gallant and an important group, of whom 
Jefferson Davis said that the Confederacy 
would have triumphed had it not been for 
them. 

With the publication of this book, Miss 
Buckmaster continues to grow in stature as a 
chronicler of this period of our history. Both 
as the author of Deep River and of Let My 
People Go she has proved her mettle and her 
skill. It is perhaps fitting that these books 
by her have titles taken from spirituals. It 
is to Miss Buckmaster’s credit that she, in 
writing novels of the revolt of people against 
a vicious system should note the spiritual— 
which was a song of revolt. 

Simon’s story is one which has not been 
told enough. It is important that it be known, 
for in him lay hope for a South bent on 
destruction in the nineteenth century and 
through him came aid for the salvation of 
the South, Now that the South seems to 
struggle once again toward suicide one may 
hope that the twentieth century Simon Blisses 
will come down from the hills—and fight 
again. 
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Policeman’s “Siberia”? 


To THE Epttor oF THE Crisis: 


I have read the unsigned article “White 
Policemen in Harlem’ ’in the January, 1945, 
issue of THe Crisis, and the editor’s note 
concerning it. I agree with your note. 

The article spoke, among other matters, 
of college-bred and socially conscious young 
men who are entering the police force in New 
York City. I wonder how many of these 
young and better qualified policemen have 
been assigned to the Harlem and other col- 
ored neighborhood station houses. 

On the other side of the picture, the au- 
thor did not discuss the number of police- 
men who are detailed to these station houses, 
and particularly, to the Harlem station 
houses, as punishment. Harlem, I under- 
stand, is known in the police force as the 
policemen’s “Siberia.” It would be interest- 
ing to find out how many of the policemen 
in Harlem and in other Negro communi- 
ties of the City are assigned there in this 
manner. What then of their sense and re- 
action to duty: (a) in general; (b) in the 
particular neighborhood? How would their 
attitude influence the reactions of the resi- 
dents of the community? 

I wonder how long have the Harlem sta- 
tion houses been the recipients of policemen 
assigned to them for punishment. I wonder 


how the ration of such policemen in Har- 
lem and in other Negro commmunities of 
our City compare with the young college-bred 
and socially conscious policemen referred to 
in the article. 





If Harlem is the New York City police- 
men’s “Siberia,” I am sure every fair minded 
person will agree that it should not be. 

I wonder if you and the writer of the 
article would be interested in trying to get 
the facts concerning this, and also in at- 
tempting to do something about it, if it is 
true. 

WituiAM T. ANDREWS 
New York City 
January 12, 1945 


[Mr. Andrews is a member of The As- 
sembly of the State of New York] 


Use Negro Cops in Harlem 


To THE Epitor oF THE Crisis: 

WHY white policemen in Harlem is my 
reaction to the unsigned article in your Janu- 
ary issue. 

The writer of the article in question | 
presume is a white person. [The author its 
a white policeman, Ed.| The general tone is 
inclined to be fair and friendly but he, like 
the doctor whose patient continues to suffer, 
has made an error in diagnosis. 

The Negro in Harlem does not hate white 
peuple, neither does he hate policemen; it is 
only when the two are combined in the same 
individual. He hates the white policeman 
because he represents the continuation of 
everything that he despises. He turns on him 
all of the pent up spleen of many genera- 
tions of a downtrodden people who are un- 
‘istly treated and unduly exploited in this 
their native land. The white policeman is 
the Simon Legree of the days of his bond- 
ge, the unfair landlord to the share-cropper, 
the gang boss, and to the educated and pro- 
fessional group he hymbolizes the hopeless- 
ness of the struggle against the forces that 
insist on degrading him. + 

The Negro does not hate the white police- 
man at 42nd and Broadway but he hates him 
at 125th and Seventh Avenue. When he sees 
one in the neighborhood in which he is forced 
to live he resents it. He despises the sys- 
tem that makes such things possible and 
riots are the overt expressions of resentment 
against this system. 

To be forced to live in the congestion of 
Harlem is terrible. Those who live under 
such conditions do not do so from choice, 
and it is disagreeable and distasteful. The 
white policeman is the representative of the 
force which makes these things possible. He 
is the paling on the fence that fences him in. 

To the struggling masses in Harlem, most 
of whom are poor, there is also an economic 
angle. To see the City jobs in their area 
go to white people is disturbing. They re- 
sent it. The white policeman is the most 
visible of the City employees and so of nec- 
essity is the brunt of this pent up hate. 
There should not be a white policeman in 
Harlem. Why are they still there? 

When Major Kelly took command of the 
Metropolitan Police Force in Washington, 
D. C., there was a great deal of unrest in 
the great areas of Negro congestion, There 
were sporadic outbursts against police 
brutality. Mass meetings and parades were 
held in protest. His reaction to this situ- 
ation was to begin systematically the ap- 
pointment of more colored policemen. He 
moved men up in rank as their efficiency 
justified. A white policeman is rarely seen 
on the streets in this area now. The mass 
meetings stopped. Nothing more has been 
heard of police brutality. The people are 
satisfied. The community is orderly and as 
well protected as it ever was. If a criminal 
should be beat up or even shot there is no 
longer the feeling abroad that a race is he- 
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ing unjustly handled but instead there is 
more apt to be the comment that this par- 
ticular so and so was just no damn good. 

The colored policeman knows his beat. 
He knows the thugs, the thieves and the po- 
tential criminals. He also knows the re- 
spectable people. He treats the one with 
the respect that is due and he keeps his 
eye on the others. Colored people resent 
the attitude of the white policeman when he 
is assigned to their neighborhoods. It is 
never just right. It is not always the fault 
of the policeman; some try very hard to get 
along, but the trouble is that he lives on the 
other side of the railroad tracks. 

I would, therefore, like to suggest, since 
we have not yet reached a point in our na- 
tional development where we are willing to 
do away with the ghetto, that the police 
in the black belts be black. Let New York’s 
mayor and police commissioner do what is 
being done by Major Kelly in Washington. 
It is not the final solution to an harassing 
problem, but it is at least an intelligent be- 
ginning, 

CuHar.es H. FLacc 
Washington, D. C. 
January 12, 1945. 


Editor's Note: 


This letter seems prompted by the success- 
ful use of Negro policemen in the Negro 
areas of Washington, and our correspondent 
feels that what has worked in Washington 
should work in New York’s Harlem. What 
he is really advocating, however, is not a so- 
lution for a specific police problem, but self- 
segregation with the corollary that Negro 
cops should be “special” policemen and not 
just police. A police problem is a police 
problem and the color or race of the gen- 
darmerie has very little to do with it. Har- 
lem residents will tell you that brutal Ne- 
gro cops are just as brutal as the brutal 
white catchpolls, and often more so. Police 
are police whether white or black and they 
view their problems as professionals and not 
as members of a particular racial group To 
demand Negro police for Harlem its out of 
step with the spirit of the times and present 
progress in racial integration, 


_War Prisoners Again 


To tHe Epitor or THE CRIsIs: 


Inclosed you will find an excerpt from a 
letter which my 19-year-old brother wrote 
me this week. He has been in the Army a 
year and-is a member of the Air Corps. This 
incident occurred while he was enroute from 
New York to Texas, where he is now sta- 
tioned. The excerpt follows: 

“The trip was excellent until we reached 
St. Louis, Missouri. When the train was 
ready to pull out a lst Lt. MP (white) came 
into dur jim crow car and ordered five sol- 
diers, two WACs and me to get up and give 
our seats to fifteen Italian prisoners. We 
wouldn’t move, so after a while he took the 
prisoners off. It seems that the Italians were 
sitting in the best seats in a white car and 
the lieutenant thought that they weren’t good 
enough to sit there, but could sit with us. 
I could not help but give the incident a great 
deal of thought. I may be wrong in calling 
the Italians prisoners; perhaps I should have 
said ‘Co-belligerents,’ but I can’t help think- 
ing that some time or other those fellows 
fought against us and shot at, if they did 
not kill, Americans. I wondered if I were 
in the. same situation on a Nazi train whether 
or not one of their officers would come 
through and order their soldiers to give up 
their seats for even a short distance. 
just such incidents as that that make me 
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wonder what I am fighting for.” 

That, Mr. Editor, is what many a Negro 
soldier is puzzling his brain over today. It 
seems incredible in such critical times as these 
that an officer of the American Army would 
have the audacity to order American WACs, 
who are volunteers, let alone American sol- 
diers, to give up their seats for any dis- 
tance because of such prejudice. Just such 
incidents at these are the stepping stones in 
such cases as the recently publicized clash 
between Negro soldiers and Italians on the 
West Coast. 

I hope that you will find a space in your 
paper for this, or part of this, letter. 


Mrs. CHARLES H. Puryear 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
January 10, 1945. 


Editor's Note: 


Nothing so lowers Negro morale as the 
frequent preferential treatment of Axis pris- 
oners of war in contrast with deprecatory 
Army policy toward American troops who 
happen to be Negro. Just a few weeks ago 
in Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas, Lena 
Horne found herself the featured entertainer 
of Nazt prisoners of war to the exclusion of 
our own Negro soldiers. And some months 
ago in Texas Negro troops found that they 
as loyal Americans could not eat in the 
same station dining room which fed German 
prisoners of war. The German were white 
—and welcome; the Negroes, black and 
American, and therefore persona non grata. 


Agrees on the Hate 


To THE Eprtor or THE CRriIsIs: 


“White policemen in Harlem,” in the Jan- 
uary, 1945, issue of the Crisis, was written 
by a white police officer to explain the bad 
treatment the poor police receive from Ne- 
groes. It strikes me in the same way as 
Hitler’s protest in 1938 against little Czecho- 
slovakia mistreating Germany or as a protest 
from Congressman Rankin of Mississippi that 
Negroes are imposing on white folks in that 
God-forsaken State. 

I live in Chicago and I am not too fa- 
miliar with conditions in Harlem—but the 
pattern does not change very much in any 
of the black belts of northern cities. 

I think the writer’s statement that Negroes 
hate and distrust white policemen is generally 
true. Why is it true? In the first place 
policemen are generally not interested in the 
Negro community in which they work. They 
are interested in the graft they can collect 
and the persons they can shake down and 
the rackets they can protect. In Chicago it 
is generally known that police consider the 
“Black Belt” as the richest hunting ground 
in the city. Here, the prostitutes, pimps, 
gamblers, policy operators, keepers of disor- 
derly houses, and jitney drivers who are il- 
legally operating can all be shaken down and 
taken for a ride. Furthermore, a cop has 
an additional opportunity to divide whatever 
money a poor arrested victim may have with 
some bondsman or lawyer recommended by 
the cop. 

The cops do very little to prevent or pun- 
ish disorderly conduct on the streets, viola- 
tion of health and sanitary laws, and crime 
and vice which contribute to juvenile de- 
linquency and other evils. They are too in- 
terested in feathering their own nests. Fur- 
thermore, since they do not live in the dis- 
tricts, they don’t care how the neighbor- 
hood degenerates. 

All Negroes know these facts—whether 
they are professional people, business people 
or workers, and knowing these things they re- 
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sent it—and distrust and even hate police- 
men for it. 

If a race riot breaks out in Chicago or 
any other city, Negroes know that they will 
be murdered by white police officers just as 
they were in the Detroit riot. Even in the 
black belts of northern cities, Negro police- 
men are very few compared to the white 
police. This is another factor which cre- 
ates animosity. Contrasted with this is the 
fact that practically no Negro police officers 
are ever stationed in the downtown business 
districts or in white neighborhoods. [Jn New 
York City Negro police are also used im 
white districts, Ed.| In Chicago for example, 
the park system has its own police who have 
sole jurisdiction of all the parks and boule- 
vards in Chicago. The jurisdiction covers 
all the parks and beaches and Michigan Ave- 
nue and South Parkway, the two main Ne- 
gro thoroughfares. Yet, with all the so- 
called Negro advancement in Chicago, there 
is only one Negro police officer attached to 
the entire Chicago Park District. 

I recall reading in the New York press, 
not so long ago about some ruthless and 
brutal treatment accorded a Negro nurse by 
white police officers in Harlem. Such in- 
cidents as these, along with the conduct of 
police in the Detroit riots, create distrust, 
and hate on the part of Negroes. 

Of course there are a few exceptions to 
all cases. There are some decent, intelligent, 
fair and unprejudiced white police officers in 
Negro communities. But very few. An il- 
lustration of such an exception occurred not 
so long ago in Chicago when a white officer 
who was off duty, riding on a street car, 
risked his life when a group of young white 
hoodlums began to harrass a Negro street 
car motorman stating that a “nigger” had 
no business operating a street car, The 
police officer interceded and told the boys 
that the Army did not ask your color when 
it sent you into battle nor did the enemy 
bullets know any color line. The hoodlums 
knocked the police officer down and were 
beating him up, when he fired his pistol in 
self defense, seriously wounding two of 
them. The police officer was locked up and 
suspended. When the Chicago Defender pub- 
lished the true facts, many Negro organi- 
zations offered to defray the expenses of 
defending the officer. Resolutions were 
passed by the Chicago branch of the NAACP 
and other organizations, praising him and pe- 
tions were sent to the mayor and to the 
civil service commission demanding that the 
officer be reinstated to his position. Many 
Negroes voluntarily sent in contributions to 
the Defender for a defense fund. Of course, 
the officer was exonorated and restored to 
his position with back pay. This illustrates 
the fact that Negroes will appreciate good 
deeds as well as resent bad treatment. 

From this writer’s experience in seeing 
Negroes pushed around, clubbed and shot by 
police, it is my feeling that if there is dis- 
trust, animosity, hate and resentment, it is 
caused by the police. If they want to im- 
prove the relations, let them show some in- 
terest in getting at the cause of crime and 
juvenile delinquency; let them help organize 
recreational facilities for the youth; let them 
show a respect for the people of the com- 
munity; let them try to blot out the forces 
causing the degeneration of the youth and 
the neighborhood; let them be a friend of 
the youths and adults in the community and 

is my feeling that the friendship will be 
reciprocated, and that hate and distrust will 
disappear. 

Swney A. Jones, Jr. 
Chicago, Ill. 
February 3, 1945. 
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—Assets of $45,303,718.74 
—Income of $66,049,648.08 

—Insurance in force: $526,017,578.00 
—Policies in force: 3,190,997 
—Employment (36 companies reporting) 
8,022 Negroes 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., President 
Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vice-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer 


Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office: 350! S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 


C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, N. C. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 
adoption of a foresighted Life Insurance program. 
There is a North Carolina Mutual policy perfectly 
suited to your needs and income ability. 
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THE DEAN OF AMERICAN NEGRO THOUGHT 


W.E.B.DuBOIS 


Joins The Chicago Defender 
Family of Columnists 


Read the Top Editorial Columnists in the Negro Press 
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CREDO. 
for the Negro Press 


I Shall Be A Crusader... people are free only if the truth is known by 
I Shall Be An Advocate... them. I shall HERALD those things that 
1 Shall Be A Herald... others would suppress out of bias or for any 
I Shall Be A Mirror And A Record... and all other reasons. 


7 I shall be a MIRROR AND A RECORD — 

I SHALL CRUSADE for all things that a MIRROR of our existence as it is and a 

are right and just and I will, with equal fervor, RECORD of our strivings to better that lot. 

expose and condemn all things that are un- I cannot deny or overlook my people’s vices 

just. I ge bea ete pr but I we not and shortcomings. Neither will I permit 

permit my fervor nor the rightness. of :my their virtues and good attributes to be hidden 
cause to provoke abandonment of the cardi- or denied 
nals of journalism, accuracy, fairness, and . 

objectivity. I shall have integrity and I will not be 


bought. I shall be beholden to no man or 

I shall be an ADVOCATE of the full prac- class, because I am the voice of all my people. 
tice of the principles implicit in ‘Life, 
Liberty, and Justice For All.’’ I shall be an I will knowingly print nothing with 
ADVOCATE for these human and civil rights malice nor permit the exploitation of my 
on behalf of those to whom they are denied, columns by self seekers and narrow special 
and I shall turn the er eo light of publicity interests. 

en who would deny these ri 
aes Se eta 8 ce oe, I shall mold public opinion in the inter- 
my state, my city, and my race, but I shall est of all things constructive. I shall seem 
ever be on guard that I will not forget the ma or . _—_ be —— — 
greatest good for the greatest number while ri ed _ ’ Be - ary aa the to 
seeking deserving benefits for those small right and ignore the abuse, knowing that the 
segments who are disadvantaged by denials wages of advocates and prophets ever have 
of them. been, in the beginning, abuse and mis- 
understanding. 

eM. ei Saal ej os ot gone I shall be a crusader and an advocate, a 
whether it be good or bad if its heralding is ae ant 2 sapere. Fema and a spot: 
in the publicinterest. I shall HERALD these S . 
tidings, good and bad, in the faith that the So help me God. 


This Credo, written by Journal and Guide Editor 
P. Bernard Young, Jr., has been generally endorsed 
by Negro newspapers everywhere as a forceful, forth- 
right declaration of the Negro Press’ aims. 
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